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PREFACE 



Final reports are intended to convey to the reader a description of the research methodology em- 
ployed and the results obtained. While this investigator is concerned with these objectives, the nature of 
this demonstration project, which combines a reliance on the talents and resources of individuals and 
agencies with a system for stimulating the motivation of teachers, does not lend itself to the typical re- 
porting pattern. In an attempt to communicate the many tasks involved in operating the model, the 
processes utilized in developing materials, and the sometimes subtle techniques relied on in maximizing 
the participation of individuals and agencies, a three-volume report has been prepared. Each volume is 
independent but related and prepared with a different audience in mind. 

Volume I . , A Report on Functions and Guidelines for Replication. 

Inherent in this volume is a detailed discussion on the design of the model. Every 
aspect of the project is reviewed. This is a descriptive report prepared for those 
persons who are seriously interested in the model. It is organized according to major 
functions. 

Volume II ... A Report on the Evaluation of Project Activities. 

Sufficient information )n the overall project is included to provide the reader a mean- 
ingful frame of reference. How ever, the major emphasis of this volume is on reporting 
data regarding the effectiveness of the model . 

Volume III . ♦ . A filmed report . . . S o You Want A Better Teacher? 

SECDC's model of in-service training for teachers of the mentally retarded. 15 minutes 
animated, color. An overview of the SECDC in-service training system with a focus on 
the leadership role of the consulting teacher. Illustrates the nature of SFCDC's inter- 
agency involvement, and documents the SECDC dissemination system from production 
to training session to field session. The film begins with a recognition of the problems 
faced by special class teachers, works toward an understanding of the responsibilities 
of the consulting teacher, and concludes with an inside view of the SECDC system at 
work. 
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SUMMARY 



i ; u *: vice training niodel for teachers of the mentally retarded developed througli this study is 

now an ■ service of the Iowa State Department of Public Instruction. The conceptualization and 

research >f model was done by The University of Iowa under a three-year demonstration grant from 
the Umtei States Office of Education, The model is based on the premise that special class teachers are 
sensitive io Jr instructional problems and given sufficient support, possess within their ranks the 
ncccssarv leadership talent to conduct their own in-service training. The major objective of the model 
was to ir all teachers of the educable menially retarded in an in-service training program on a 
vohmlat f To attain this goal it was assumed that the model would need to allow for the participa- 
tion oi k ,cis in the decision making process relative to the nature of the input, as well as to the organi- 
zational , u cedures employed. The ultimate design of the model evolved from a process which was sensi- 
tive to the ressed concerns of teachers and which was aimed at making maximum use of their leader* 
ship tal t. throughout the grant period emphasis was given to refining the model with an aim toward 
continu, . ns an on-going service, those aspects of the model which prove to be effective. 

li 'la o was divided into su .een goegraphic areas. A teacher was selected from each area plus one 
from the largest population centers to sene as a consulting teacher. In general, the consulting teach- 
ers rep v J 1 individuals who were considered successful teachers by their administrators, respected by 
their col lea- , and who had demonstrated the ability to work well in group situations. They were train- 
ed by the ojcct staff to serve as in-service educators. Following the training, which was provided quarter- 
ly, the o lilting teachers returned to their home areas to conduct monthly in*service sessions. C urricu- 
luni docu nt* based on expressed needs of Iowa special class teachers were developed by the project 
staft and •=• u J as the input for the field sessions conducted by the consulting teachers. The publications 
took the U m of instructional units, courses of study, and guidelines on curriculum planning. For the 
most part, ; he materials were designed for immediate use by teachers. The field sessions became the dis- 
semination chicle for the curriculum publications. They also served as a means of increasing communi- 
cation among special class teachers. The latter feature was particularly important considering the ruralncss 
of Iowa. 

Alt' vli participation was voluntary, the average attendance at the field sessions was approxi- 
mately u y-five. Thus, the consulting teachers became closely acquainted with the teachers who at- 
tended ii cssions, Ninety per cent of the teachers of the EMR employed in Iowa participated in the 
monthly t M sessions. The teacher-teacher dialogue, coupted with the availability of materials prepared 
specific r them, provided the motivation for the high rate of attendance. 

fhe nmlting teacher concept capital ?s on the leadership tatents of teachers and makes efficient 
use t c resources. It also serves as a training model for supervisors and consultants. Many of the 
teachers served as consulting teachers were later employed as supervisors Their experience with the 
project g ive them visibility as well as an oppoitunity to develop their leadership skills. 

While the role of the consulting teacher was the key to the model, the involvement of educational 
agencies was extensive. The University of Iowa housed the development staff, the Iowa State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction provided the coordination of field sessions and financial support, the Joint 
County System of Cedar, Johnson, Linn, and Washingtor Counties printed the materials, local districts 
made available facilities for the field sessions, and the United States Office of education provided a 
significant source of funding. The major investment by participating agencies resulted from the efforts 
of the project staff to match expectations with agency resources. Agencies were asked to contribute 
only those services and resources which were within their capabflitks. They were rot asked to assume 
responsibilities for which they were not equipped. This enhanced their involvement and facilitated the 
collaborative efforts required to sustain the project. 
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In addition to producing curriculum materials and establishing a state-wide system of in-service 
training for teachers of the educable mentally retarded, the project also sponsored curriculum conferences, 
meetings for administrators, produced films, and in general, stimulated the development of resources to 
aid teachers in their instructional tasks. 

Evaluation of the project was a continuous activity. Observation techniques, videotaping, field test- 
ing, and a variety of questionnahes were employed as a means of assessing the effectiveness of the model. 
All of the field sessions, which represented the millieu within which the in-service experience took place, 
were evaluated. A special effort was made to immediately utilize the feedback gained from the evaluation 
procedures in refining the model. 

A comprehensive survey of participating teachers, principals, consulting teachers, and directors of 
special education was employed at the termination of the project to assess the effectiveness of the model 
as perceived by different groups of educators. The success of the project was reflected in its widespread 
acceptance by teachers and administrators. The increased investment of Iowa funds during the initial 
three years plus the establishment of the project as an integral service of the State Department is ad- 
ditional evidence of the program’s value to teachers. 
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CHAPTER I 



an overview of the secdc model 

The Special Education Curriculum Development Center in- 
service training model is designed to make maximum use of 
state and local special education resources. Teachers are trained 
and guided as in-service educators, and educational agencies 
are involved as major sources of support. This model was 
developed in the fall of 1966, in response to a general aware- 
ness of the need to assist special class teachers in coping with 
their instructional problems. The University of Iowa and the 
Iowa State Department of Public Instruction provided leader- 
ship in the design and implementation of the SECDC model, 
while local and intermediate level educational agencies later 
assumed significant roles in the operation of the program. 

The need for services of the type provided by SECPC was 
made evident by the ; xpressed concern of special class teachers, 
administrators, and representatives of agencies attempting to 
meet the service needs of teachers working with mentally re- 
tarded children in the public schools. The number of classes 
for the educable mentally retarded was increasing at a rate 
much beyond the supply of trained teachers. Of the 509 
teachers of the educable mentally retarded employed in Iowa 
during the 1965-66 school year, only 204 were fully certified. 
Of these approximately 65 per cent held bachelor degrees, 12 
per cent held masters degrees and 23 per cent had less than a 
bachelor degree, in addition, a large number of these teachers 
were being hampered by having to te^h in less than desirable 
physical facilities, were somevliat isolated in that they were 
one of two or tiuee special class teachers in their respective 
systems, and did not have available to them needed consulta- 
tive assistance. Teachers often met administrative apathy when 
they sought help. Such a response from administrators was 
not due so much to a lack of interest as to a lack of direction 
and resources upon which to draw. 

Attempts to alleviate these problems had been sporadic at 
best. In-service training, for the most part, was short-term and 
was offered only on an infrequent basis. The subject matter 
was often geared to regular class teachers rather than to teach- 
ers of the mentally retarded. Many administrators would uni- 
laterally appraise the strengths and weaknesses of their pro- 
gram, then act accordingly to establish independent program 
goals. Still other administrators subordinated teacher needs, 
and arranged in-service training services according to easily 
accessible resources. Special studies institutes sponsored by 
the Iowa State Department of Public Instruction under Public 
Law 85-926 were being used to cope with specific needs but 
lacked continuity and were limited in the number of teachers 
they could benefit. Extension courses were also being offered 
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by three colleges and universities. There was no systematic ap- 
proach, however, to the provision of in-service training teachers 
of the mentally retarded. 



Teachers like workshops conducted by 
people with practical experience. 








The void in supportive services for teachers and the rapid 
growth in special classes, coupled with an increasing concern 
for the quality of instruction being provided mentally retarded 
children, demonstrated the urgent need for a major thrust in 
programs of in-service training. It was also apparent that growth 
in teacher training programs would not substantially alter the 
situation in the immediate future. For the most part, teachers 
presently in the field and in need of service and materials would 
continue to represent the majority of available teachers in the 
foreseeable future. 

If a change in the direction of assisting teachers were to come, 
one that would ultimately influence the quality of instruction 
offered to retarded children in special classes throughout Iowa, 
a major commitment would be required by several agencies, and 
a number of conditions would have to be met. 

These conditions were based on the premise that goals should 
be long-range; once operational, the program would become a 
source of support on which teachers could depend. This pre- 
cluded short-term approaches such «-, publishing a curriculum 
guide, or sponsoring annual regional workshops. It created a 
set of demands which called for decisions, commitments, and a 
significant investment at all levels of educational agencies in 
Iowa. 



Conditions to be Met 

Systematic . The structure must be organized in a manner 
which allows for broad agency participation, and which facili- 
tates coordination. It should be designed so that teachers under- 
stand the process in which they are involved. The input must be 
well defined and planned, so that teachers can anticipate the 
nature of the service they will receive. Continuity, of course, 
would be essential. 

State-wide Coverage . In order to have a significant impact 
on the overall quality of programs for the mentally retarded, 
the model would have to be state-wide in design. If only the 
large population centers were served, many teachers would not 
be involved. Both rural and city teachers must be served. 

Involvement . The model must be capable of demanding and 
obtaining maximum involvement. A state-wide mandate for 
compulsory participation was immediately ruled out, and 
voluntary attendance was encouraged. Obviously, this meant 
a high risk: teachers who are not sensitive to their own teaching 
needs might not attend. This factor became a frame of reference 
in the planning process. The planners were continually cognizant 
of the need to design a model which, in itself, would attract the 
participation of teachers. 



Relevancy. The input, as well as the structure of the in-service 
Very pertinent ! Very useful! training program, would have to ‘‘make sense” to the teachers. 

The experiences would have to be meaningful, have immediate 
application, and offer an optimistic outlook. 

Teacher base. A major condition centered around the teach- 
er; her role in decision-making, as well as in the actual operation 
of the program* must be primary. This is placed high in me pri- 
orities ofconditions to be met for two reasons: first, their in- 
volvement would enhance their motivation to participate; and, 
second, without their participation in the operation, it was 
questionable if resources would be sufficient to make the pro- 
gram feasible. 



Flexibility . The structure, including the input, cannot be 

YES-Ifnot always relevant, easy to adapt. ri 8 id - 11 would have t0 be designed so that the subject matter 

could be altered if the teachers felt that changes were warranted. 
Also, the organizational aspects of the model would need to be 
sensitive to the needs for change. 

Status. Somehow the approach must attain status in the eyes 
of teachers as well as administrators. In other words, rather than 
becoming an adjunct to the regular in-service training program, 
it should be designed in a manner which will give it visibility, and 
wuich is significant enough to achieve the respect of those in- 
volved. 



Another factor, which was more of an operational principle 
than a condition to be met, was that the system must be 
designed so that eventually it could become a sustained service 
I feel teachers should be treated as good cooperatively supported by state, local, and regional resources. 
as some college consultant who certainly This principle was couched within the realization that outside 
does not donate his time but many times funds would be required initially for demonstration purposes 

fails to earn his money . if the program was to be established at that time. Had Title VI 

funds of ESA been in existence in 1966, such funds could have 
been appropriately used to launch the program. 



If the agreed conditions were to be met, certain alternatives 
were immediately eliminated. For example, it is unrealistic to 
depend on resources which are only minimally available, al- 
ready overcommited, or which cannot be counted upon to 
materialize in the future. Consequently, the use of the State 
Department, University, and/or local supervisory staffs to 
conduct in-service training was ruled out. Rather, it was 
decided to explore alternatives which capitalized on the large 
resource of teachers presently employed as teachers of the 
mentally retarded in Iowa. 



Brief Description of SECDC Model 

The system finally agreed upon met the conditions: a state- 
wide in-service training program which utilizes master teachers 
as in-service educators. The model had three major elements: 
first, interagei ;y involvement ; second, the use of teachers as in^ 
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service educators; and third, the production of curriculum 
materials designed specifically for use witli the mentally retard- 
ed. The initial emphasis is on serving teachers of the educable 
mentally retarded, with participation open to teachers of the 
trainable retardate. The latter decision \va made with the idea 
that much of the materials and discussion opics would also be 
applicable to those who work with the trainable mentally re- 
tarded. A long-range objective is to eventually structure a pro- 
gram specifically for teachers of the hainable mentally retarded. 

Interagency Participation 

No preconceived ideas regarding the roles of agencies prevail- 
ed during the planning stages, except the principle that agencies 
would not be asked to perform tasks for which they were not 
equipped. Rather, there must be an attempt to match function 
with resources. Participation, for SECDC’s purposes, is defined 
as direct involvement. By this is meant contributing available 
resources and accepting responsibility for prescribed functions. 
The three major agencies initially involved included The Uni- 
versity of Iowa, the State Department of Public Instruction, 
and local special education administration units. In some cases 
the latter agency was a county or multi-county program; in 
other situations, it was in an independent school district. 

While a central administrative structure was viewed as being 
essential to operating the service, the interagency nature of the 
program requires a system which does not restrict the establish- 
ed roles of participating agencies. In order for this to be accom* 
plished it was considered essential that the overall program be 
viewed as a cooperative venture, and that the staff members be 
knowledgeable of the roles traditionally performed by the 
participating agencies. Although the focal point for administering 
SECDC was through the University, the operational tasks were 

To me, director, coordinator, doctor, and divided by func,ion amon S ,he relevant agencies. The director, 

by definition, administers the production aspects of the pro- 
gram and coordinates the activities among participating agencies. 

College of Education , University of Iowa. The University 
ultimately became the applicant agency for a demonstration 
grant under Title III of PL88-I64 through the U.S. Office of 
Education. Since the first year’s operation was primarily sup- 
ported by funds from the grant, the University was the center 
for most administrative functions affecting the total program. 
The decision-making, however, allowed for broad involvement. 
The staff of the Special Education Curriculum Development 
Center, with the exception of the consulting teachers and the 
field coordinator, was housed in the College of Education. 



The crucial function to be performed at the University was 
the production of curriculum materials. The materials were to 
be developed in accordance with the expressed needs of teach- 
ers in the field. It was felt that the University, because of its 
research, experimental, and library resources, plus its ability 



all seemed like “ learners . ’* 



r. 
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to recruit curriculum development personnel, was in the best 
position to carry out this function. As a result, all production 
activities including writing, research, and printing took place 
at the University during the first year. 




It later became apparent that the printing functioi was not 
compatible with the skills of curriculum development. Persons 
with printing skills would need to be added to the staff; other- 
wise the production system would be greatly hampered. At this 
point a contra :tual agreement was reached with the Joint County 
System of Cedar, Johnson, Linn, and Washington Counties in 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, They were able to do the printing, and were 
only 25 miles away. This improved the physical product, and 
also allowed the staff to concentrate its efforts on development. 




My superintendent voluntarily suggested 
that I leave school early in order to 
attend the SECDC field sessions. 



Iowa State Department of Public Instruction, In contrast to 
the functions of a University, service is a primary function of a 
State Department of Public Instruction. However, direct services 
to individual children or even to teachers is not feasible. The 
service function, by necessity, takes the form of stimulating the 
development and operation of services. Improvement of instruc- 
tion through the development of a state-wide in-service training 
program is a service task, and is eminently compatible with the 
resources of a State Department. 

The State Department of Public Instruction in Iowa assumed 
responsibility for coordination of the in-service training sessions, 
This involved scheduling, conferring with local administrators 
and establishing a communicatk-n system among the consulting 
teachers, A full-time field coordinator was employed by the State 
Department. While his major responsibility is to coordinate the 
SECDC field sessions, he also represents the State Department 
and provides consultative services locally while fulfilling his 
coordination duties. In addition, the involvement of the State 
Department of Public Instruction later developed into a major 
source of financial support. 

Local Educational Agencies. Local special education units 
played a significant but less visible role in the initial operation 
of SECDC. Their primary role was one of allowing selected 
teachers to serve as consulting teachers. This means that during 
the course of the year those teachers selected to serve as con- 
sulting teachers would be absent as much as eight full days. It 
would ulsobe necessary for them to be allowed free time for 
preparation of their field sessions. The same districts would 
also have to make facilities available and tolerate certain in- 
convea ences. They also had to take the leadership in obtain- 
ing substitute teachers during the absence of the consulting 
teachers. While only 20 teachers were involved as consulting 
teachers, they did come from different districts; consequently, 
there were at least 20 local agencies which had to fulfill this 
particular role. The other local agencies sponsoring special 
classes assumed the role of encouraging their teachers to attend. 
In somo cases this meant allowing them to leave school early in 
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order to reach the meetings at the scheduled time. A number of 
school districts also granted credit toward salary increments for 
participation in the in-service training sessions. 

The Joint County System of Cedar, Linn , Johnson , and 
Washington Counties . This particular inter) lediate unit, begin- 
ning in the second year of the project, provided printing services 
and also assumed responsibility for mailing of all materials to 
the consulting teachers and to selected individuals. They also 
published the Newsletter, selected materials, and provided 
technical and equipment resources in videotaping. 



Consulting Teachers’ Function 




One experienced special education teacher was selected from 
each of 16 multi-county districts in the state of Iowa. An ad- 
ditional experienced teacher was selected from each of the four 
largest population centers in the state. Thus, a total of 20 teach- 
ers made up the team of consulting teachers. The consulting 
teacher’s responsibility began with participating in training 
sessions at The University of Iowa. These particular sessions 
were designed to introduce the consulting teachers to the 
materials which would be disseminated through their field 
sessions. The consulting teachers then returned to their home 

areas and conducted field sessions. The field in-service training 
sessions were held monthly during the first year of the project, 

During the second year of the project, six sessions were held; 
the months of September, December, and June were eliminated 
from the academic yearly schedule. The consulting teachers 
assumed full responsibility for scheduling their sessions, mail* 
ing invitations to special class teachers in their area, and 
negotiating administrative support by printing the invitations in 
advance, maintaining an up-to-date mailing list, and providing 
the consulting teacher with ail materials required for their 
presentations. The coordinator also attended the sessions and 
maintained close liaisonwith them to facilitate their preparation 
and conduct of the sessions. 



Production of Materials 




During the planning stages of the project an extensive 
survey was made of all teachers of the mentally retarded in 
Iowa in order to ascertain some priorities regarding topics 
which presented problems to them in their instructional 
programs. These priorities became the guidelines for the pro- 
duction of materials by the SECDC staff atThe University of 
Iowa. An extensive curriculum guide was prepared for each 
field session. For the most part the materials were designed for 
immediate application. In general, they were not all inclusive; 
they provided selected references to related literature. They 
were primarily intended to support the teacher in the particu- 
lar subject matter area, and to prepare her to extend the docu- 
ment through her own efforts. 
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/ think the arithmetic guide is excel 
lent / ivflj also well satisfied with the 
November meeting. The teachers told 
me how much they got out of it - 



The whole group was very enthusiastic 
about the publication and took special 
interest in the other bibliography uses. 



At first you really had challenging obstacles 
to overcome , Still \ we always went home 
enthused and full of information - even 
when some of the presentations weren't 
completed you had enough to give us to 
feel secure , 



A major concern of the production staff was to avoid 
restricting the teacher in her use of the materials. In general, 
the topics considered were topics on which very little mateiial 
was currently available on the market. The materials were in- 
tended, in addition to being a resource for the teachers, to 
serve as a focal point for discussion during the field se nsions. 

The curriculum guides were disseminated only through the field 
sessions. However if a teacher could not attend a field session, 
then she was allowed to have a colleague pick up the material 
or arrange for it to be mailed to her. 

The Project in Review 

An advisory board {See Appendix B) was organized early in 
the operation of the project, following funding by the U.S. 

Office of Education. While the Board advised on major policy 
decisions, its primary function was to plan for the continuation 
of the services as a state supported service following the termina- 
tion of the grant three years hence. The board is comprised of 
representatives from the State Department of Public Instruction, 
The University of Iowa, and the Joint County Syste n, and a 
director of special education from a county unit. 

The decision to divide the task according to functions com- 
patible with the resources of respective agencies proved to be 
the key to avoiding administrative problems. Each agency was 
capable of carrying out its role, which collectively enhanced the 
overall success of the project. Minor problems were easily resolved 
among key personnel or through the advisory board. The SECDC 
staff, including the consulting teachers, were able to present the 
project to the participants state-wide as a cooperative venture. 

A major attempt was made to always identify the project with 
the participating agencies, and to emphasize the role of the 
State Department of Public Instruction. The reason for stressing 
the role of the State Department is related to the anticipated role 
it will play in continuing the project as an on-going service 
following the termination of the grant. The feedback f rom 
administrators, as well as teachers, suggested that th s identifi- 
cation was successfully accomplished. 

The SECDC project was funded November 1, 19^6, as a 
demonstration proposal from the U.S. Office of Education to 
The University of Iowa. The stated objectives were: first, to 
demonstrate that a state-wide coordinated in-service education 
program dependent upon master teachers (consulting teachers) 
can be effective in the improvement of instructional programs 
for special classes servicing educable mentally retarded children; 
and second, to bridge the gap between the researcher and the 
special class teacher. From the very beginning the project was 
approached with an attitude of optimism on the part of all 
concerned. While success was dependent on the effectiveness 
of several agencies and individuals, the teachers’ need for help 
was obvious and the staffs commitment to improve instruction 
was beyond question. But an unknown quantity lay in the 
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Particularly , in addition to the materials 
themselves t the "enthusiasm" of the whole 
project-SECDC staff and the Consulting 
Teachers-this transmits to the special 
education teachers in the field sessions 
and tnakes it all so worthwhile! 



consulting teacher concept central to the whole model. The 
administrators in the project, however, were convinced that 
teachers could be selected who had the talent and skill to 
carry the responsibility, especially if SECDC could generate 
enough enthusiasm for their assigned tasks. 

Enthusiasm and status thus became the by-words. The SECDC 
staff invested heavily in giving status to the consulting teachers 
as individuals, and particularly as key participants in the project. 
Enthusiasm was seen as a contagious element, meaning that it 
first must prevail among the central staff members, rather than 
staged. It was acknowledged that blind enthusiasm is hazardous, 
but a deep conviction about the task at hand tends to geneiate 
enthusiasm. As it turned out, the growing momentum of work 
and commitment continually added the needed enthusiasm. 

The monumental production and coordination tasks involved 
in implementing such a project were bound to require a work 
load beyond the call of duty. This was of particular concern 
since only the coordinator was full-time, and i variety of 
persons had served on the SECDC staff. It was also apparent 
that if teachers were to assume a new role while maintaining 
their teaching duties, their motivation would have to be equally 
high. The stipend paid consulting teachers for their efforts was, 
unfortunately, only a token award. But (he intrinsic drive the 
teachers developed as a result of the intangible rewards they 
received became the true reinforcement. Subtle as these rewards 
were, they were planned and counted upon. Enthusiasm had 
been planned, but never simulated. 



cost uul/sis or new crrrTTvrrcRS 
liti-tf t of To cal »M 




Once the project was funded, the goal became one of 
implementing the service as quickly as possible. This meant 
that the teachers in the field would have to be surveyed rela- 
tive to the topics which were of most concern to them; that 
teachers would have to be selected to serve as consulting 
teachers; that procedures would have (o be structured which 
would facilitate the local arrangements for the field sessions; 
that the production of materials would have to move rapidly; 
and that the training sessions for consulting teachers would 
also have to be designed and carried out soon. Meeting all 
these deadlines meant an immediate appointment of staff 
members. Fortunately, the individuals who were tapped to 
serve as director and coordinator were already employed by 
the State Department of Public Instruction and the Uni- 
versity, and were prepared to move on to the project. The 
first training session for consulting teachers was held in 
February, and the field sessions began in March, 

The first three years of operation were characterized by 
experimentation, change, evaluation, and an expansion of 
services. Throughout the demonstration period the emphasis 
remained on providing practical service with an aim toward 
the formulation of a refined model which could be sustained 
at the termination of the project and still employ all of the 
resources available within the state of Iowa, The model itself, 
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from its inception, was simple in design and logical from the 
point of view of available talents and resources. The task in 
working towaid continuation was primarily one of establish- 
ing procedures and tapping appropriate financial resources. 



/ had set aside the last twenty-five 
minutes for show and tell , and had 
excellent participation - even among 
previously quiet ones. 



It has been a wonderful experience work- 
ing with all of you. Thank you so much 
for the privilege . 



We have several student teachers attend - 
ing our meetings. Can we get materials 
for them? 



An interesting outgrowth of the project, one which I »egan 
to materialize during its second year, was the candidness with 
which people could communicate. This applies to the par- 
ticipating teacher and her consulting teacher, as welt as to the 
consulting teachers and the SECDC staff. People were very 
open with their suggestions, both positive and negative. The 
negative feelings, for the most part, were couched in a 
context of constructive criticism. For example, there was a 
tendency on the part of some consulting teachers to read 
from the curriculum guides or to be too rigid in their pre- 
sentations. This information was important to the SECDC 
staff and was always considered in future activities. 

The success of the project was reflected in the high rate of 
voluntary attendance at the monthly sessions and the con- 
tinuing maturation of the consulting teachers. For example, 
the monthly attendance during the first sessions held in 1966 
was approximately six hundred or 90 per cent of all teachers 
of the mentally retarded - including the trainable - in Iowa. 
Throughout the course of the project the attendance remained 
at tills level. Whenever questionnaires were submitted to teach- 
ers, the return with no follow-up was always high. Consulting 
teachers openly expressed the view that the experience had 
made them better teachers. Many since have assumed posi- 
tions as consultants or supervisors. They felt that they truly 
were fulfilling a professional role, and that they were being 
listened to as well as being asked for advice. Teachers in the 
Field, in addition to maintaining their attendance, continually 
sought advice and assistance from the consulting teachers on 
related issues. They contributed suggestions on the materials 
and often volunteered to experiment with units prepared by 
the curriculum staff. Administrators not only openly support- 
ed the project and encouraged participation on the part of the 
teachers, but the State Association of Directors of Special 
Education, as a group, supported the project and took an 
active role. Building principals became involved. Many attended 
the Field sessions; others requested personal contact with 
SECDC staff members. Participation in local curriculum proj- 
ects were beyond the capabilities of the stafFing (pattern) of 
the center. 



Once operational, the pattern of producing materials, con- 
ducting training sessions and disseminating material and ideas 
through field sessions became a fairly smooth routine. At no 
point, however, was it considered rote. Every session was 
evaluated and every session was planned. As experience was 
gained in the operational aspects of the project, the staff be- 
came more proFicient and additional services were undertaken 
For example, during the second year of the project a series of 
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twelve workshops were held for administrators of special edu- 
cation. These were independent of the field sessions for special 
class teachers. Materials were prepared and a model for field 
testing was established. A cooperative agreement was reached 
with the curriculum project at Yeshiva University and a system 
for field testing their materials was implemented. Videotaping 
became an important technique for instruction and evaluation 
during the third year. A contract was reached with the Joint 
County System for the use of a mobile unit to videotape 
selected field sessions. Each month at least two field sessions 
were videotaped. These videotapes were then used as a means 
of allowing consulting teachers to view themselves and their 
colleagues presenting their field sessions. This allowed for 
interaction among the consulting teachers; it also allowed for 
the total SECDC central staff to view a field session even 
though none were in attendance. The training sessions were also 
videotaped to help the SECDC staff members evaluate their own 
presentations to consulting teachers. It soon became apparent 
that there were some topics of interest to special class teachers 
which required frequent exposure. To handle this type of 
topic, instructional in-service training films were developed. 

Once on 16mm., they could then be used on a frequent basis 
when and where they were needed. 

The evolution of the project was from an awareness of a 
need, to an exploration of possible solutions and then to the 
formulation of a planned approach which allowed teachers to 
cope with their own problems. While the model is by no means 
an answer to all instructional problems, it does appear to be an 
effective vehicle for dissemination of information as well as for 
interaction among teachers. It’s also a workable model from 
the point of view that it matches functions with resources in 
terms of agencies. It is simple in design, but functions logically 
and realistically. 



I use the guidelines for unit development 
and have found them invaluable myself 
and in guiding student teachers. How- 
ever \ J haven V found any prepared 
starter unit which quite fit my students , 



The quality of the materials was not intended to represent 
a particular level of sophistication. Rather, they were designed 
at a level representative of teacher needs. They were purposely 
developed as unfinished products with an aim toward assisting 
teachers in developing their own materials. The "starter unit 1 * 
concept employed in the instructional units disseminated was 
an attempt to teach teachers certain skills in writing units, and 



In retrospect, there were three main components to the pro- 
gram which emerged as somewhat independent functions. The 
in-service training — characterized by systematic scheduling, 
planned input, and interaction among teachers with leadership 
coming from within the rank - was probably the most visible 
element. The cumulative effect of the state-wide focus can be 
anticipated to have considerable influence on special class 
instruction in the future. The process employed in the develop- 
ment of curriculum materials based on teacher need and depen- 
dent on evaluative feedback from the user must be recognized 
as a significant contribution to the success of the project. 
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to offer them starter units from which they could develop more 
extensive units. 



Happiness is more than one person getting 
along. 




Lastly, the interagency cooperation must be viewed as 
nothing less than remarkable. The willingness of all participat- 
ing agencies to extend themselves was more than i gesture of 
good will. The increased investment of the State Department 
of Public Instruction during each year of the project is evi- 
dence of this commitment. Competition for recognition was 
never a problem since SECDC was consistently represented as 
a cooperative venture. Admittedly, cooperation is dependent 
on personalities. However, when the investment of funds and 
the commitment of resources is at a level as it was in this 
project, the maintenance of cooperation requires more than a 
close relationship among a few key individuals. Certainly in 
this case the determining factor was more than personality. It 
was a generalized commitment on the part of the agencies. 

The SECDC model is being continued under the sponsor- 
ship of the Iowa State Department of Public Instruction and sup- 
ported by state funds. The interagency image remains basically 
the same with the University and the Joint County System con- 
tinuing in their production and development role on a con- 
tractual basis with the State Department. For practical 
purposes the service will remain the same, although the ad- 
ministrative structure will shift to the State Department. 

Because of the service function of the State Department 
and its concern for state-wide programming, the shift to 
the State Department for continuation was a logical decision, 

On the other hand, the University’s key role during the 
demonstration phase was equally logical. 



Implications 

The implications of this model are by no means restricted to 
in-service training for teachers of the educable mentally retard- 
ed. It is equally applicable wherever a large number of personnel 
are concerned. It could work with math teachers, school nurses, 
regular elementary teachers, building principals, or possibly uni- 
versity professors. It requires an input which can be in the form 
of material - as it was in SECDC - or in the form of provoca- 
tive ideas to stimulate discussion on relevant issues, with select- 
ed individuals from the ranks to provide leadership and co- 
ordination, While SECDC was highly organized, the model 
could be employed in a less structured fashion. The geographical 
base could be a state, large city system, or multi-county unit. 



The model is not dependent on a particular agency assum- 
ing full leadership, but it is advantageous if the assigned tasks 
capitalize on the strength of the participating agencies. For 
example, in the SECDC project the University provided the 
curriculum development and research resources; the State 
Department, the coordination; and an intermediate unit, the 
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I\e been talking up this program here in 
my newly adopted state - we have nothing 
like it here . And-Dn always enthusiastic! 



production sendees. The same program for teachers of the 
educable mentally retarded could be developed with an 
Instructional Materials Center - such as a member of the 
Special Education Instruction Materials Centers Network - 
providing the development function with State Departments. 
Even large local districts could provide the coordination, and a 
private firm could provide the production. It could even be 
possible for an Instructional Materials Center to assume all of 
the functions independently. In some situations, State Depart* 
ments are geared for printing, as well as being staffed for the 
development functions. In this particular case, the State 
Department might well assume the three major functions. 
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It gave dignity and enthusiasm to teachers 
h ho had been the stcp<hildrc n of editea * 
Hon. 



If financial resources are limited on the part of a single 
agency, another option exists within the framework of a 
contractual agreement with local districts. In other words, a 
unit such as an Instructional Materials Center might contract 
with local districts to provide materials as well as training for 
consulting teachers. The local district then would be buying a 
service while using their own teachers as consulting teachers. 
The local district could dictate the nature of the input as well 
as assume administrative responsibility for the coordination of 
the service. If a number of districts or special education pro* 
grams on a county level could agree on similar topics for a 
given year and purchase the service from a centralized agency 
such as Instructional Materials Center, tike Center itself could 
recoup its capital, while at the same time providing a meaning- 
ful service The cost of operating the model varies depending 
up jn the nature of the input. If the field sessions were used to 
generate materials rather than to disseminate materials, then 
the production function could also be eliminated. This is a 
costly item. 

While the SECDC model was greatly dependent on the pro- 
duction of curricular publications, the experience derived 
through the field sessions would suggest that interaction among 
teachers on a scheduled basis with some leadership would be a 
worthwhile experience without the materials. At the same time 
it is reasonable to expect that if teachers can develop leadership 
skills in the operation of in-service training sessions, then they 
can ptobably improve their skills in the production of materials 
Certainly, special class teachers *re experienced in modifying 
materials and creating leaching techniques. Consequently, the 
field sessions might w*11 be used as production sessions with 
teachers collectively developing materials over a period of fime. 
There are an unlimited number of modifications which can be 
applied to the SECDC model. It docs require, however, confi- 
dence in the competence of the target group*$ ability to assume 
leadership roles in the if own in-service training. 
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CHAPTER II 



CONSULTING TEACHER CONCEPT 




The consulting teacher concept is based on the premise that 
teachers themselves are most aware of the instructional prob- 
lems inherent in sped A classes for the mentally retarded. Be- 
cause of this awareness, and on the basis of a daily interaction 
with pupils and materials, the teacher is probably best equipped 
to respond positively when confronted with instructional prob- 
lems or requests for help from other teachers of the mentally 
retarded. 

Assuming that communication would be the key to the in- 
volvement of teachers with in-service education, SECDCs ob- 
jective became a teacher-teacher dialogue. This line of com- 
munication was selected over a teacher-administrator, teacher- 
professor, or teacher-specialist dialogue. Experienced special 
class teachers were then selected from different geographic 
areas and trained to function as in-service educators. 



Many of these teachers teach w ith no 
other special cifucation teachers and as 
a consulting teacher , / / ant their 

associate. 




In contrast to the typical approach to in-service training, in 
which outside specialists present lectures or conduct work- 
shops, the consulting teacher functions more as a catalyst in a 
continuing in-service training program. She is supported by 
having materials prepared for her and designed to be used 
specifically by teachers of the mentally retarded. She also has 
suggested procedures on how to conduct her sessions. This 
means that she has sufficient support in terms of subject mat- 
ter to be covered. 

The curricutum publications prepared by ihe SECDC 
staff for each session are not intended to restrict the consult- 
ing teacher, however. Rather, they are intended as a source of 
help for teachers in the field and a means of adding continuity 
to the in-service training program. The consulting teachers, from 
the outset, were encouraged to be innovative. They were asked 
to orient their participating teachers to the materials, and to 
stimulate discussions among teachers on relevant instructional 
concerns. 

TheSECDC staff meanwhile assumed a supportive role, 
while the operation of the in-servicc field sessions became the 
full responsibility of the consulting teachers. The production 
of materials, state wide coordination, training sessions for con- 
sulting teachers, and major administrative tasks were the respon- 
sibility of the SECDC staff. In addition to the quarterly train- 
ing sessions for the consulting teachers held at The University of 
Iowa, the SECDC staff corresponded frequently with the con- 
sulting teachers The field coordinator, howtver, became the 
primary liaison person between the consulting teachers and 
the SECDC staff. Only on rare occasions did other staff mem- 
bers attend the field sessions. 
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The consulting teacher concept is dependent on the initia- 
tive of the consulting teachers in carrying out their functions 
and in contributing relevant feedback to the staff. Both in- 
formal and formal procedures were established to obtain in- 
I like my wrk and / tike sharing with my formation generated by teachers in the field sessions which 
<Xhv:orken . would be beneficial in making the field sessions meaningful to 

teachers in the field. 



In essence, the consulting teacher concept draws upon our 
largest resource ofleadership talent - the special class teacher* 
It allows teachers to define their problems, communicate their 
needs, and contribute in resolving these problems. It provides 
an opportunity for selected teachers to develop their talents 
by assuming a leadership role outside the classroom . Over a 
period of time, as more teachers serve in the capacity of con- 
sulting teachers, the number of people in the field with this 
type of experience will become substantial* The likelihood of 
the consulting teacher remaining in her home area is good. Con- 
sequently, the resource of teachers who have had the experi- 
ence of serving as consulting teachers will grow. They will then 
become another valuable educational resource. 



Bask Principles 

/ realty enjoyed preparing for this meet* SfcCDC based its consulting teacher model on a foundation 
Ing of confidence in the individual teacher* SECDC assumes that 

teachers represent a major untapped resource of leadership 
talent. Of necessity, teachers are aware of their own instruc- 
tional needs, most capable of articulating their own problems, 
and are in the best position to interact with other teachers on 
problems related to th* classroom Instruction of the mentally 
retarded* SECDC views teachers as being capable of initiating 
the necessary leadership in resolving their own instructional 
problems when given the proper kind of support. 




Status as a professional, therefore, was considered essential 
to the success of the consulting teacher concept. The title it- 
self - consulting teacher - was one of several steps taken to 
achieve such status. Further, teachers typkally arc not reim- 
bursed for their expenses in currkuJum projects, and honotariumi 
for such activities are unheard of. On the other hand, such 
monies are common practice among administrators, school 
psychologists, and speech therapists. Hence, consulting teachers 
were paid $50 foe each field session they conducted, plus $25 
per day for each 'raining session attended. These monetary re- 
wards, while absolutely minimal, at least recognize their efforts. 
Obviously, strands and reimbursement for expenses contribute 
much to the status of consulting teachers. 

Another primary step towards status dictated that the 
SECDC staff must relate to the consulting teachers as col- 
leagues, and to operate at a professional - but informal - 
level* In addition to the expense accounts and per diems, con- 
sulting teachers were given personalized portfolios, name tags, 
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and impressive certificates of participation when their service 
year was completed. Moreover, the SECDC staff was quite 
candid in communicating the consulting teachers 1 responsi- 
bility and leadership to administrators and related personnel in 
the field. The esprit de corps which subsequently developed 
among the consulting teachers, and the feedback from U achers 
and administrators, suggest that SECDC has been successful. 

The position of consulting teacher is now regarded as an institu- 
tionalized role carrying a great deal of status. 



The major goal of the model, then, was to establish a state- 
wide in-service training system foi teachers of the mentally 
retarded which centered around teacher-perceived problems, 
which capitalized on the leadership talents of teachers, and 
which could be operated within the reasonable limitations of 
local resources. Achievement of this goal was to be dependent 
on the successfulness of the individuals called upon to serve as 
consulting teachers, and the cooperative investment of related 
state and local educational agencies. 

Selection of Consulting Teachers 




The importance placed on the role of the consulting teachers 
meant that careful consideration would have to be given to each 
candidate. The state had already been divided into sixteen geo- 
graphic areas; (See Appendix B) consequently, instead of search- 
ing for the 20 most likely teachers for the position within the 
overall state, it became necessary to identify the best candidate 
from within the boundaries of the established areas. As a point 
of departure in developing the selection criteria, each director 
of special education was given a brief description of the consult- 
ing teacher rote and asked to indicate the qualifications such a 
person should possess. 

The criteria suggested by the directors were primarily aca- 
demic: someone with a master's degree, some background in 
psychology, well-steeped in measurement and teaching methods, 
several years of teaching experience, a good understanding of 
child growth and development, and skills which were some- 
what supervisory in nature. Their criteria added up to a hypo- 
thetical person who probably did not exist. As the criteria were 
reviewed, the question of whether or not this hypothetical 
pe son would be desirable even if he did exist became a signifi- 
cant question. 1 he suggested skills were loaded on the side of 
professional preparation, yet the area of interpersonal relation- 
ships was almost entirely overlooked. 

But the consulting teacher would be functioning in a capac- 
ity which would depend cm her ability to communicate with 
her coDeagues. Teachers, for the most part, interact with chil- 
dren, and have limited opportunity to relate to groups of their 
own peers in the type of role pro r osed for the consulting 
teacher. Consequently, few directors had observed their tcach- 
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ers in such situations. This, perhaps, accounts for their suggest- 
ed qualifications being more typically related to what makes a 
good teacher. 




The perspective of the local and regioml directors was still 
valued as significant to the final selection f the consulting 
teachers from their respective areas. Instead of pursuing a new 
set of criteria, it was decided to match the desired functions 
with individuals. Thus, three basic criteria were added to the 
brief description of the consulting teacher role and, through 
personal contact with directors, each was asked to recommend 
a candidate. (See Appendix A) The basic guidelines were: 

1. The candidate should be considered generally a good 
teacher, but not necessarily the best teacher in the area. 

2. The teacher should possess a Bachelor's Degree and be 
certified to teach the mentally retarded. 

3. Above all, the person should be respected as a teacher 
and as a person by the individuals with whom she works. 

Armed with these guidelines, the coordinator met with direc- 
tors, principals, and teachers in each area in an attempt to 
select the first team of consulting teachers. Where more than 
one candidate was nominated, geographic location and avail- 
able local facilities for field sessions became the determining 
factors. Twenty teachers were finally selected, one from each 
of the sixteen areas and an additional teacher from each of 
the four largest population centers in the state. The consult- 
ing teachers selected during the first year in general were 
typical of teachers to be selected as consulting teachers during 
the succeeding three years. 



5 he should be a matter teacher anJ be 
knowledgeable of materials. 



The typical consulting teacher was female. 44 years of age. 
and held a Bachelor's Degree plus considerable graduate work 
toward a Master's Degree. She had taught approximately 8.5 
years in special classes for the educable mentally retarded, and 
had 6 years of previous teaching experience in regular classes. 
For the most part, they were not a transient group, having only 
held an average of 2 different special class teaching positions. 
The majority taught at the intermediate level, with 20 per 
cent teaching at the Junior High level, 4 per cent at the 
secondary level, and 24 pet cent at the primary level. In gen- 
eral, their appraisal of the teaching conditions surrounding 
their own teaching position was that it was somewhere 
between good and very good. They were teachers who, for the 
most part, were reasonably satisfied with their current teach- 
ing position. 

From a subjective point of view, the StXDC staff observed 
that the consulting teachers, as a group, were outgoing, con- 
genial, extremely enthusiastic, and presented themselves well. 
Very few of the consulting teachers knew each other prior to 
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/ had good cooperation from teachers and 
school, i think th ? material was so useful 
and worthwhile, that the programs were 
almost sure to be a success. 



being selected. The group, however, soon became very close. 
Friendships evolved, and the group began to take on the image 
of a sorority, with all the allegiance and camaraderie that go 
with such a group. 

Role of Consulting Teacher 




The role of the consulting teacher is primarily one of an in- 
service educator; that is, she is responsible for organizing the 
in-servic: training sessions and conducting them. Her tasks, 
however, are eased somewhat by the supportive services pro- 
vided by the SECDC staff. In general, her role can be divided 
into four functions: preparation, administrative arrangements, 
conducting field sessions , and m vitiation. 

To aid the efforts of the consulting teachers in these four 
related Tut independent functions, three sources of help are 
provided by the SECDC staff. Training sessions are held on the 
University campus, at which time the materials for the succeed- 
ing two [field sessions are presented and discussed. Suggestions 
are offered regarding the consulting teacher's field session 
presentations, and any anticipated problems are given some 
consideration. The coordinator is available to attend the con- 
sulting teacher's field sessions, or to meet with her in advance, 
to assist in making any arrangements or to offer help to the con- 
sulting teacher in preparing her presentation. The consulting 
teachers received a handbook containing detailed suggestions 
for all aipects of their role. They are also instructed to call the 
SECDC office collect for additional assistance, if needed. With- 
in this framework of support the consulting teacher performs 
her role. She may be as innovative as she wishes. The structure 
is designed to be supportive, but not to encourage dependency. 
Although the supportive services of the SECDC staff are exten- 
sive. the consulting teacher's responsibilit / is considerable. 




Preparation: 

The quarterly training sessions conducted by the SECDC 
staff are designed to otient the consulting teacher to the cur- 
riculum publications which will serve as a topic for the Field 
sessions. Supplies - in the form of invitations, stamps, and 
stationer y - are distributed during the training sessions. These 
sessions t re also used to discuss problems or to review innova- 
tive procedures employed by consulting teachers in previous 
sessions. The consulting teacher returns home familiar with her 
Held session topic, and knowledgeable of the task ahead of her. 
Most of her specific preparation, however, remains to be done. 

If she tas not yet confirmed the date and meeting place, 
this lakes top priority. She must clear a date with the adminis- 
tration, check the school calendar, and make sure the date is 
convener t for teachers outside her district. For the most part, 
decisions ire made on dates well in advance of the field session. 
A typical pattern involves agreeing upon a particular date and 
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staying with it throughout the year, e.g., the second Tuesday 
of each month. 




Teachers utre so loaded utf/i qu ’stions 
that / had to limit and cut off seme of 
hty minor agenda. 



Made my ohtj transparencies from 
those in out boo*. Worked fust fine. 



The meeting place is particularly important; the setting must 
be conducive to group interaction. Consulting teachers are ad- 
vised to select facilities with adequate available pai'cing, and 
they are encouraged to make use of tables rather than school 
desks. Sufficient size, ventilation, lighting, and electrical out- 
lets are also important considerations in room selection. 

Meals and refreshments are optional. If they are to be 
served, then that will be a determining factor in the selection 
of a meeting place. Most groups serve some form of refresh- 
ments. Some even elect to combine dinner with the Held 
sessions. In the latter case, restaurants or cafeterias are used. 

Once a date and meeting place have been agreed upon, invita- 
tions (See Appendix D) are mailed to all special class teachers in 
the consulting teacher's home area. The SECDC staff supplies 
stamped cards containing a descriptive statement about the 
field session. All the consulting teacher has to do is fill in the 
date and place, and sign the card. Addresses for each partici- 
pating teacher in the area are prepared on gummed labels in the 
SECDC office and made available to the consulting teacher. 

The consulting teacher transfers these to the invitation cards 
and they are ready for mailing. By having the cards and libels 
printed in the SECDC office, the amount of time required to 
prepare the imitations by the consulting teachers is greatly 
reduced. At the same time, they are somewhat personalized by 
being signed by the consulting teacher and mailed locally. The 
return address is that of the consulting teacher; consequently, 
teachers unable to attend or wishing additional information 
may contact the consulting teacher directly. 

The particular approach that a consulting teacher elects to 
take in the operation of her field session is her prerogative. No 
attempt is made by the SECDC stiff to restrict her to a specific 
style. The limitations imposed are inherent in the curriculum 
publications prepared by the SECDC stiff for the field sessions. 
The consulting teachers are asked to orient the teachers to the 
general coverage of the guide, its intent, and the limitations of 
the curriculum publication. They are asked to encourage teach- 
ers to experiment with the material in their classrooms and to 
offer constructive criticism as to how the materials may be im- 
proved. Typically, the most relevant discussion on the materia! 
occurs in subsequent sessions, after the teachers hive had an op- 
portunity to use them in their classrooms. 

Four bask suggestions regarding the operii ions of the field 
sessions are offered by the SECDC staff to the consulting 
teacher: 



1 . Han on a two hour session, but feel free to cut short if 
conditions warrant such action. 
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Many good ideas were brought out by 
the teacher: Also many were pleased to 
find ideas they had used being pre * 
sen ted in the publication. 




Teachers were interested in display of 
workbooks and games. Storing of ideas 
and de\ices provided fine teacher par . 
tkipation. 



/ wondered for some time why ftrograms 
asftne as this ex chides administrated, 

I am delighted that my ha re been in- 
cluded. h'e are responsible for securing 
materials and providing supen isbn and 
in many cases my do not know? what is 
being talked about. / believe my must 
work cooperatively in this area as my H 
as others. 



2. Keep your presentation informal. 

3. Encourage discussion. 

4. Allov/ time for discussion on topics of the teachers 1 
interest even though they are unrelated to th * session 
topic. 

In general, the consulting teachers manage to organize their 
sessions to meet the limitations set by use of the prepared cur* 
riculum materials, and also to accommodate the varied interests 
of their participating teachers. In some cases consulting teachers 
tended to read from the materials excessively, or felt compelled 
to lecture. These problems were handled through d scussions 
during training sessions or through private conversations between 
the coordinator and the respective consulting teacher. In other 
cases, feedback from the group made the consulting teacher 
aware of her errors. Some consulting teachers, even after con- 
siderable experience, continued to lecture more than others. 

Each one, however, has developed a style unique to her own 
abilities and the response pattern of her groups. 

Recommended resources were also identified foi each cur- 
riculum publication. The consulting teacher could c blain thevi 
for display purposes, or she could rely on her own Inowledge 
of materials for developing an exhibit of materials. She might 
decide to show a film, invite a resource person to p; j ticipate 
in the field sessions, or request that teachers come prepared to 
contribute on the particular topic. Regardless of tht approach 
taken, considerable advanced planning is required. 

Administrative Arra/tgcments: 

In addition to the administrative tasks involving the selection 
of a date and place, the consulting teacher is respontible for 
communicating information about the session to a director of 
special education, building principal, and a consultant for 
mental retardation. In smaller districts she is also encouraged 
to communicate specific information to her superintendent. 
During the implementation of the SECDC field sessions, ad- 
ministrative personnel were discouraged from attending the 
field sessions. The SECDC staff assumed responsibihtv for 
communicating this information to administrators. The rationale 
for this decision was that the consulting teachers as well as the 
participating teacher s might be inhibited if their adr inis I ra lor 
was present. It was also considered important that fie program 
be established and identified as a teacher-operated program. 
Beginning in the fall of the second year, attendance was made 
open to administrators. During the period when their attend- 
ance was discouraged, a great deal of interest and concern 
for the program was generated by d irectors of special educa- 
tion and consultants for the mentally retarded who wanted to 
be invoked. In retrospect, the delay of their participition has 
helped to keep the sessions in perspective. Administrators are 
now welcome to attend, and many do. 
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/ am concerned abottt thenon-speeia! 
class teachers coming to our meetings. 
Would it be improper to discourage it? 


The consulting teacher is responsible for developing her own 
procedures for communicating with her director, consultant, 
and building principal. The procedures may be informal or 
through written correspondence. For the most part, the con- 
sulting teachers have personal contact with their administrators 
prior to each session. Others follow a pattern of notifying the 
director of special education, who then communicates with 
the appropriate administrators. 

Besides keepingher administrator informed about the field 
sessions, she also represents SECDC locally. Thus, she plays an 
important role in conveying information regarding changes and 
future plans of the overall SECDC program. She also serves as a 
»urce of feedback for the SECDC staff on concerns and interests 
of her administrators. Since the major objective is to keep the 
total program responsive to local needs, this latter function of 
the consulting teacher is particularly important. 

In the event the field session is to be videotaped, then the 
consulting teacher is asked to provide the coordinator with a 
detailed description of the facility, including sources of in* 
direct lighting, locations of electrical outlets, relationship of 
room to loading dock, etc. She is also asked to akrt the cus- 
todian and building principal that the session will be video- 
taped. 

Held Sessions: 


The niaterials were well worth the trip . 
So'eral said they would come to the 
meeting w hether they received credit or 
not. 


The field sessions represent the participating teacher’s pri- 
mary source of contact with SECDC, Atthough the curriculum 
publications prepared by the SECDC staff and disseminated 
through the field sessions, in essence, serve as the product of 
SECDC, the interaction of teachers with materials and with 
each other is viewed is the payoff of the system. Considerable 
discussion has taken place relative to whether or not input, in 
the fotm of materials such as the SECDC publications, are re- 
quired for the field sessions. While it has been speculated that 
the in-service training sessions designed for discussion among 
teachers on selected topics could in themselves be successful, 
it is questionable that they could be sustained over a period of 
tune without some form of structured input. The materials 
served as a form of departure in discussions, as well as a tangible 
reward for attendance. For those teachers who made use of the 
materials there was a cumulative effect in that each set of 
materials, while specifically designed for the mentally retarded, 
focused on a different topic. Collectively, they became a major 
source of reference for the special class teacher on a variety of 
curricular topics, fchen asked to respond anonymously to a 
questionnaire on the question of whether the field sessions 
should be continued independently, continued with the 
materials, or discontinued, there ivis nearly 100 per cent 
agreement among the participating teachers that both the field 
sessions and the production of materials should be continued. 
While the effectiveness of the consulting teacher is crucial to 



the field session aspect of the program, the materials also serve 
a major function. 





1 n reviewing the reports of the coordinator, observations 
shared by participating teachers, and viewing the videotapes, it 
appears that the two major variables contributing to the success 
of the field sessions involve the planning done by the consulting 
teacher and her personal capabilities to communicate with the 
teachers attending her field session. In some cases, consulting 
teachers who were very adept at stimulating discussion and 
relating to the group as well as to individuals tended to rely on 
these traits and did not appear to be prepared in terms of 
the subject matter. They were very successful, however. Other 
consulting teachers who appeared less natural in a leadership 
role within a group developed a firm grasp of the subject mat- 
ter and used this knowledge to compensate for their inability to 
appear more natural as a group leader. The latter type of con- 
sulting teacher was also very successful. The type of consulting 
teacher who had the most difficulty was the one who assumed 
the group would spontaneously respond to her as a person when, 
in reality this did not and could not happen. The situations in 
which this occured were the most difficult to change. This type 
of teacher often came off as if she were talking down to the 
group, or as if she wtre a little bit enamored of her position as 
consulting teacher. This particular type of consulting teacher 
was by far in the minority. The majority of teachers were 
equally split between the teacher who was truly gifted in 
group interaction and the teacher who was reasonably capable 
in the group process, knew her limitations, and compensated 
by knowing fully the subject matter to be disseminated. 

Because the field sessions represent the key to the SECDC 
model, the SECDC staff was very sensitive to the feedback 
derived from them. For example, after working with a consult- 
ing teacher who reflected the characteristics of the third type 
previously discussed it became quite apparent that, in selecting 
future cc nsulting teachers, care should be taken to identify this 
type of person. While she might be an excellent classroom teach- 
er and have potential at a supervisor or consultant, for the most 
part she was not as effective in the role of a consulting teacher 
as other teachers would be. 



One teacher fn the area reccbes the 
materials and talks to other teach 
m attending the meetings. She bn not 
.Affocnccd any one at this time , but it 
is an irritating situation, to aQ of the 
teachers w ho gbe their time to attend- 
ing the meetings. 



When a strong negative reaction was obtained to a particular 
section in a curriculum publication, the staff then attempted to 
find out why, and to apply this type of feedback in the develop- 
ment of future publications. Alto, when a generalized concern 
on the part of the participating teachers was identified, this was 
also pursued. 

Early in the project, when it was evident that the field 
sessions were to be an on-going series and would constitute an 
in-service training program, there was a generalized concern on 
the part of the participating teachers that some ctcdit be obtain- 
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ed for participation. University credit was not possible. Through 
the cooperation of the Iowa Slate Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, however, the majority of school districts employing the 
participating teachers agreed to offer credit towards salary incre- 
Next time / will have less on my agenda ments for attending the field sessions. The field sessions also be- 

and see what happens . came a ma j° r »urce of information rega ding topics on which 

teachers wanted materials developed. 



Undoubtedly this field session topped 
anything ! have had previously. Had 
excellent contributions from the group 
on arithmetic devices they use in 
teaching . 



As discussed earlier, one of the basic principles underlying 
the SECDC model was confidence in the consulting teacher. 
This confidence - or faith, if you will - becomes exceedingly 
apparent when the role of the consulting teacher in the field 
sessions is acknowledged in light of the fact that the field ses- 
sions represent the nuts and bolts of the total operation. The 
field sessions become the domain of the consulting teacher and 
the participating teachers in attendance. Once the materials 
are prepared by the SECDC staff and suggestions are given to 
the consulting teacher, the SECDC staff must rely on the con- 
sulting teacher. If the SECDC staff has done an effective job 
in its supportive role, and if the consulting teacher has pre- 
pared herself well, the likelihood of a successful session is 
high. The general approach towards the problems which have 
historically characterized in-service training is one of preven- 
tion in the SECDC model: provide sufficient support in the 
form of materials and guidelines, cope with anticipated prob- 
lems in advance, and allow the consulting teacher to exercise 
her responsibilities. Although minimal, there is a corrective 
measure also employed. This is in the form of taking advantage 
of the feedback received following the session and during the 
session, T o ignore cues is to ignore the crucial source of infor- 
mation. 



Readiness. Having completed their preparation and admin- 
istrative tasks, the consulting teachers are ready to undertake 
their field session. They are encouraged to appoint a hostess 
The hostess ideas really help She nus t0 throughout the year. This person's primary function 

* k/ kn * man * ht* ***** is to greet teachers as they enter the meeting room and to 

no ecaug . the consulting teacher in genera). Many times the hostess 

will ibo be given an active role in the field session. The 
consulting teacher and/or the hostess should check the follow- 
ing prior to the beginning of the session: 

1 . Be sure that the room arrangement is conducive to the 
activity planned. If pudio visual equipment is to be used, 
then the desired equipment should be available. If a 
demonstration is to be presented, then the room should 
be artanged so that the demonstration is visible to all the 
participants. 

2. Extra pencils, paper, ash trays, etc., should also be ac- 
cessible. 

3. SECDC curriculum guides should be checked to be sure 
that a sufficient numb et are available and that they are 
organized for efficient distribution. 
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4. The display should be arranged so that teachers can 
examine the materials freely. If the materials are to be 
used during the presentation, then the display should be 

It’, spent the first few minutes discussing close proximity to where the consulting teacher will 

next month 's C.E.C. meeting. be making her P resen,a,,on ' 

5. The thermostat should be checked and adjusted so that 
the room does not become uncomfortable during the 
meeting* 




Consulting Teacher Plan. Although at no time were the consult- 
ing teachers given a detailed outline or a plan prepared by the 
SECDC staff for their presentations, most of the consulting 
teachers developed a similar pattern to their presentations. Be- 
cause the participating teachers came from a number of school 
districts, the field sessions were their only opportunity for 
frequent communication. Consequently, the field sessions be- 
came an advantageous source for announcements. Many of the 
announcements were generally applicable to the teachers in at- 
tendance and were generated by the participants. The consulting 
teachers also had specific announcements for their particular 
groups. 

The consulting teachers were encouraged to employ different 
techniques for helping the teachers become acquainted with each 
other. While introductions were basically restricted to the fust 
session in the fall, new teachers, visitors, and administrators who 
occasionally attended were introduced early in the session. 

In order to accommodate those persons interested in gaining 
credit towards salary increments, attendance was taken at each 
session. This wa< typically accomplished by distributing a roster 
ou which teachers indicated their attendance by a check or a 
listing procedure in which they merely added their name to 
a list. A system of cards (See Appendix D) was later deve loped to 
more efficiently record each participant's attendance. These were 
kept in the SECDC office, sorted and alphabetized by area. At 
the end of the year teachers eligible for salary increments, desig- 
nated as barrier credit, returned a form (See Appendix E) to 
SECDC, The attendance was verified and a letter (See Appendix 
E) sent to respective administrators. In sni 'A groups the hostess 
or a volunteer merely observed the group anJ checked attendance. 



A frequent point of departure in many field sessions wis a 
Attached are the name t of four new br*ef discussion conducted by the consulting teacher on the 

teachcn . general plan for the afternoon or evening. She would incor- 

porate into her comments an indication of the topic to be 
considered, of special activities planned, and an imitation to 
the group to make contributions, offer question*, and to gen- 
erally participate throughout the session. If refreshments or 
dinner were to be served, the administrative detail* were also 
worked out dur ftg the introduction phase of the session. 
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It is difficult at first to decide what sort 
of presentation to make , 




We had a panel that motivated many 
good questions and answers . 



Techniques of Presentation . The techniques employed by the 
consulting teachers varied considerably. What one teacher 
relies on may not be a part of the technique used by another, 
The flexibility encouraged by the SECDC staff allowed the 
consulting teacher to experiment and to adopt those tech- 
niques most compatible to her own personality. The assigned 
task of discussing the curriculum guides undoubtedly had an 
inhibiting effect on the consulting teachers; how much is dif- 
ficult to predict. Regardless of how candid the staff was dur- 
ing the training sessions in stressing that the consulting teachers 
should not read the materials and should exercise their own 
initiative in organizing their presentations, some relied too 
much on the curriculum guides. Consequently, if there was a 
common technique, it was the reference to the SECDC mate- 
rial. The focus on the guides was intended, but reading from 
them as a technique of presentation was an unintended but 
infrec uent by-product of theitraining session, 

Overall this was not a major problem since a wide range of 
techniques were used by the consulting teachers. They proved 
to be highly innovative. Humor, drama, and shock became 
frequently used techniques. In some cases the subject matter 
of the curriculum guides presented challenges to the consulting 
teachers. For example, one guide was on A Social Attitude 
Approach to Sex Education, The consulting teachers were en- 
couraged to impress on their participating teachers the need to 
be familiar with the typical array of four-letter words com- 
prising the slang vocabulary. One consulting teacher reported 
that she feared she could not bring herself to mention such 
words in front of a group so she spent hours saying them out 
loud. In other cases it was necessary for the consulting teacher 
to become more familiar with the subject matter. These factors, 
plus the difference in groups, combined to influence the 
techniques employed by the consulting teachers. 



I used a film - “Newstime in first grade.” 
Those teaching the primary level feel 
that we had something for them. 



While space does not permit a comprehensive discussion of 
the extensive techniques employed by the consulting teacher, 
they can be compressed in a few descriptive statements. It 
should be mentioned that, while consulting teachers tended to 
develop their own pattern of presentation, they did fluctuate 
somewhat depending on the particular topic being considered. 

If it was a topic with which they were very familiar and felt 
very comfortable with, then they tended to use more techniques 
and employ some activities which under other cirrm^ 
they would have been more hesitant to use. 



We browsed through a newspaper together . 
This opened a discussion on how various 
ones would like to try using the news- 
paper . 



1 . Demonstrations based on specific lessons seL 
the curriculum guides was a popular technique. For 
during the sessions which pertained to the science i 
guide, a number of the consulting teachers chose t 
conduct simple experiments which were spelled o> 
guide. By doing this they were demonstrating tha 
ments were simple, could be done in a brief perlo 
and- by discussing the subject matter they were 
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This is my best meeting. / spent 
about 45 minutes on the material 
The rest of the time we looked at and 
did science experiments 1 had set up 
resource centers and varied expert * 
ments for all levels. It was very well 
accepted and they were ready to gq 
home and try some of them. 



I had the audio-visual coordinator come 
in who was happy to answer questions. 
He thought the curriculum guide was 
very good. He demonstrated several 
ideaSy and brought the thermo- fax so 
teachers could make transparencies. 



that the particular experiment was relevant to curriculum for 
the mentally retarded. By actually demonstrating a particular 
lesson they were making their presentations more realistic and, 
even though subject matter from the guide was being used, 
the fact that they were doing the demonstration made them 
appear to be somewhat independent of the guide. This also 
allowed the consulting teacher an opportunity to extend the 
information in the guide, modify, or apply it in a situation in 
which it was not intended. One of the features of the curriculum 
guides prepared by the SECDC staff was that they were basical- 
ly incomplete; they were intended to get teachers started. Many 
of the consulting teachers became very adept at selecting 
sample lessons from the curriculum materials which would 
stimulate response from the group. 

2. Some chose to use illustrated lectures based on the topics 
and material inherent in the curriculum guide while supple- 
menting them with their own experience. This is particularly 
evident during the sessions in which life experience units were 
the topic. A number of the consulting teachers used units that 
they had taught themselves for illustrative purposes. This had 
several advantages. First of all, it indicated to the groups that 
they already were using units; secondly, it gave the group a 
frame of reference beyond that which was incorporated into 
the guide. It also allowed the teachers a target as far as ques- 
tions were concerned. If the consulting teacher was not famil- 
iar with the units, it would have been difficult for her to re- 
spond from the point of view' of her own teaching experience. 

3. The use of resource people as an integral part of the 
presentation was used to considerable advantage by a number 
of consulting teachers. For example, when reporting pupil 
progress was the topic of concern, one consulting teacher in- 
vited a parent to discuss with the group what she expected 
teachers to tell her about her son’s progress. For some teachers, 
being told by a parent what they expect this child to learn 
was a new experience. It provided an excellent beginning for 
the evening’s discussion. Another example involved the cur- 
riculum guide on science. The regular elementary program in 
the school district in which the Field session was being held 
had previously been involved in a curriculum revision in the 
area of science. People who had participated in this particular 
activity were asked to share their views and experiences with 
the teachers attending the fiek’ session. 



4. Role playing proved to be an effective technique for sev- 
eral consulting teachers. This allowed for greater involvement 
on the part of the participating teachers in that a number of 
Our homemaking teacher was a guest persons could be assigned different roles. The technique also 
and brought with her a big supply of tends to contribute to the informality. One classic example of 

free material that she has collected . this technique involved role playing relative to a home visita- 

tion. While the sequence of events were humOiOUS, the message 
was clear that it is difficult to communicate with parents re- 
garding academic progress in problems encountered by children 
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in special classes. It also demonstrated the importance of being 
sure that parents interpret your remarks as you intend them. 
This particular technique is one that could be used much more 
extensively in field sessions. 



5. A few of the consulting teachers became quite skilled at 
guiding free discussion around the session topic as a means of 
We had one hundred percent part icipa* presentation. In this type of situation the consulting teacher 

tioti m tscMSSron. employed a minimum of comments, and limited herself to 

setting the stage. She would then capitalize on comments from 
her group to form a response which conveyed to the group the 
information that she had planned to disseminate. This particular 
type of consulting teacher was probably most effective in terms 
of group interaction. She managed to get her points across with- 
out ever actually being the center of attention. 



I have arranged for a demonstration of 
both structural and programmed 
arithmetic. 




Everyone participated! Hard for them 
to wait their turn. 



6. The use of selected participating teachers in the presenta- 
tion was one of the more successful techniques. In this particular 
case a consulting teacher would contact teachers in advance and 
ask them to make a brief presentation, bring with them a par- 
ticular teaching aid that they had developed which related to the 
topic being discussed, or merely share an experience relative to 
the topic. This technique was advantageous for the consulting 
teacher who personally found it a little difficult to stimulate 
discussion. With three or four other teachers participating, the 
chances of their stimulating discussion among the participating 
teachers were quite good. It also allowed other teachers a 
chance to assume a leadership role. 

The techniques which contributed to informality, allowed 
for greater participation on the part of teachers, and which 
took advantage of the wide range of experiences on the part of 
the teachers in attendance, tended to be most effective. The 
technique which allowed the consulting teacher most control 
of the situation was probably least effective. In other words, 
the teacher who tended to lecture and read frequently from 
the materials was a consulting teacher who tended to get Jess 
response from her group. 

Group Interaction . In addition to the information which was 
developed as a source of input into the field sessions, the inter- 
action among the participating teachers was viewed as paramount 
to the success. If the teachers came, sat, listened, and went home 
without ever questioning or sharing experiences, then the cur- 
riculum guides might as well have been moiled to them. The 
goals of the SECDC program, however, were based on inter- 
action; consequently, the staff was alert to feedback from the 
coordinator, participating teachers, directors, videotapes, and 
the consulting teachers themselves, which would serve as indi- 
cators of what encouraged interaction among the participating 
teachers and what stifled it. This is important to the staff from 
the point of view of maximizing the group experience to the 
teachers who were in attendance, as well as continually refining 
the criteria for selecting capable consulting teachers. It became 
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increasingly evident that a good consulting teacher was more 
than a knowledgeable person; it was a person who also related 
well to people as a group and as individuals. There is consider- 
able evidence to suggest that the determining factor in stimu- 
lating discussion was more directly related to how the consult- 
ing teacher responded to a group than any particu'ar planning 
by her or specific assistance from the SECDC staff. This is 
quite apparent when one views the videotapes of field sessions 
conducted by various consulting teachers. The sessions in 
which real dialogue is taking place, in which teachers are in- 
volved, and in which the consulting teacher appears to be well 
tuned in, are characterized by the following: 

1 . The teacher does not appear to be compelled to formalize 
the situation. She does away with the lecturing and speaks 
with a minimum of reliance on prepared notes. 

2. She is alert for indications that people want to express 
themselves. She doesn't wait for someone to raise a hand 
or to speak aloud. She is alert to those nonverbal cues 
which indicate that a person does have a comment to 
make or does have a particular feeling about the topic. 



/ had little time to prepare and l 
probably wasn't as “comfortable" or 
shall / say secure , as l was in the other 
sessions. 



3. She acknowledges responses. She may merely nod her 
head or, through a facial expression, indicate agreement 
or surprise or she may respond with a comment or ques- 
tion. The point is that she does respond; she doesn't 
continue to survey the audience looking for another 
comment. 

4. She solicits participation not by asking the question, 
“Are there any questions?” Rather, her style in itself in- 
vites participation. 



5. She encourages discussion on topics which may appear 
to be only tangentially related to the topic being con- 
sidered. If it's a topic which catches the interest of the 
group, she goes with it. If it is somewhat irrelevant, she 
acknowledges it and tactfully brings the group back to 
the point of consideration. 



I r m often too “ teachy . "My group was net 
too talkative and I had to remind myself 
often not to talk so much a fid to try to 
invent more ways to involve the teachers. 



6. She has ability in general to control a discussion with- 
out dominating it. 

7. She appears competent. The consulting teacher who ap- 
pears comfortable in her role with no outward signs of 
nervousness or hesitancy tends to relate very well to her 
group. It's interesting to observe videotapes of field 
sessions in which the consulting teacher, for some reason, 
was a little bit nervous. The group also appears to be 
somewhat nervous and considerably less responsive. This 
same consulting teacher under different circumstances in 
which she does appear competent and comfortable gets a 
different kind of response from her group. 




Two character] sties observed tended to have a significant in- 
hibiting effect on group interaction, First were the consulting 
teachers who, in response to a comment by a teacher, would 
proceed to give a 15 minute oration. It was easier for teachers 
with this particular pattern to overcome it, how ever, than the 
teachers who tended to rely on reading from tin documents. 
Another undesirable characteristic was the teacher who tended 
to pose a question to the group and then answer it herself. This 
quickly stifled group participation. 

The use of videotape proved to be the most effective means 
of identifying characteristics of the consulting teacher presenta- 
tions. Through the use of videotaping a number of situations 
were captured, which were then played back to the consulting 
teachers as a group during the training sessions. This provided 
a source for discussion and allowed the consulting teachers to 
view themselves as well as other consulting teachers in their 
presentations. 



Evaluation 



Proof of the carry-over affects of this 
meeting: today at my local school a 
list of books was submitted to the office 
to be ordered from the area media 
center for one of our SECDC enroilees 
to start using. That's pretty prompt 
action. 



The field sessions are considered to be a major source of 
feedback regarding the effectiveness of the SECDC model, The 
field sessions bring into play the several phases of the program 
crucial to its operation. The consulting teacher, SECDC ma- 
terials, and all participating teachers interact within the milieu 
of the Held sessions, The results of the supportive services pro- 
vided by the staff become evident at this point. If a session is 
particularly successful or disappointing, it is important to 
identify the contributing factors, It is also significant to ob- 
serve the growth of the consulting teacher as she gains experi- 
ence in her role. 




While the consulting teacher is the target and primary 
source in the evaluation process, the emphasis on evaluation 
is by no means limited to the consulting teacher, Evaluation 
techniques are employed in all areas of the SECDC model. 
Continuous evaluation is viewed as essential if the program is 
to maintain its image of being responsive to teacher-perceived 
instructional problems. 

The consulting teacher contributes to the evaluation process 
in at least four ways: 

(a) Through a structured evaluation and report submitted 
to the SECDC office immediately following each field 
session. 

(b) Participation and discussion sessions during quarterly 
training sessions. 

(c) A conference with the coordinator immediately follow- 
ing the session. 
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(d) Videotaping. 



The first two procedures are intended to get at specific concerns 
on the pat of the staff while the others are less formal but 
frequently more revealing. 

Consulting Teacher Evaluation Reports: 

The staff relies on the consulting teacher report (See 
Appendix D) as a major source of information regarding the re- 
action of teachers to the materials and to the field sessions in 
general. The report form incorporates open-ended questions 
We were rushed and did not have time with check responses. Items are included on five areas: prepara- 
for much discussion, and vw carry t ion, teacher response, overall evaluation, feedback, and notes 

it over to next session . to SECDC staff. This particular procedure has proven to be 

very effective. The consulting teachers are prompt in submitting 
their reports, and they complete them in detail. For the most 
part, additional space is generally necessary in order for them 
to enter their comments. The fact that they frequently check 
to see if we have complied with their suggestions or answered 
their questions suggests that they place considerable value on 
this report. An order form was also designed to notify SECDC 
of consulting teachers’ supply needs. Such things as previously 
published curriculum guides, stationery, stamps, invitation 
cards, attendance cards, monthly report forms, and travel 
vouchers could easily be mailed in individual packets upon 
request. 



One complained about getting metre 
material then she had time to consume. 



Preparation. In this particular section the staff is seeking an 
indication of how the supportive services of SECDC can be 
improved. The consulting teachers are candid in their response 
to this section. Every attempt is made to comply to the 
suggestions which have general application. In some cases a 
problem will arise which is unique to one consulting teacher. 
For example, the consulting teacher may receive her shipment 
of materials late. By checking with the printer, arrangements 
can be made to mail her materials earlier. 



Teacher responses . Although a check list is employed in this 
section, consulting teachers generally add their own interpreta- 
tion of the response they check. Built into this section are ques- 
tions relating to the teachers responses to the overall session as 
well as to the materials. The most accurate data on the curriculum 
material generally pertains to the materials distributed in the 
previous field session. Comments are made during the discussion 
by participating teachers who have used the materials or studied 

Sometimes I need more than written the ™ close,y ' The ? ns “ ltin * ^chers are encouraged to pursue 

materials such comments and to be explicit in relating the experiences 

shared by the consulting teachers on the materials. This type of 
feedback is particularly helpful to the staff responsible for 
developing the materials. 

Overall evaluation. This section is included primarily to require 
the consulting teacher to make comparisons of the current field 
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We need to get together and discuss the 
comments made on Mary's monthly 
report. 




Be sure Munro is informed about the 
changes in Dorothy \ s field session for 
January. 



sessions with others she has conducted. They tend to be quite 
willing to indicate disappointment when a session does not go 
as well as they had hoped. The development staff is alert for any 
indications that several consulting teachers during any given 
month experience difficulty in their field sessions. Typically, 
this would relate to the nature of the curriculum materials be- 
ing disseminated in that series of field sessions, Some materials 
are more difficult to present than others, Some topics also 
have more natural appeal to teachers. In still other cases, some 
topics are controversial. For example, the guide on sex educa- 
tion stimulated considerable discussion and made for a good 
session, whereas a guide on the trainable mentally retarded was 
of less interest to the teachers of the educabl* mentally retard- 
ed. It was also primarily a listing of activities resources which 
made it a difficult topic for teachers to respond to. It was also 
evident that the consulting teachers varied their presentations 
when the publications were on less exciting topics. 

Feedback. The purpose of this section was to identify the 
kinds of questions presented by teachers during discussion. 

This information provides cues in terms of needed curricu- 
lum materials. The level of questions posed also was helpful 
in making judgments about the sophistication of materials 
teachers are seeking. The process of completing this section 
required the consulting teacher to focus on the discusssion 
aspect of her session. Questions of an administrative nature 
or pertaining to issues or topics that a consulting teacher did 
not feel capable of handling were followed up by the co- 
ordinator. Frequently, questions would arise relative to certi- 
fication or other State Department regulations. When this 
occurred, the coordinator would contact the person personally 
or by letter. Otherwise, he would work with the consulting 
teacher, who would handle the questions in subsequent field 
sessions. 

Notes to SECDC staff The payoff of the informal relationship 
established between the consulting teachers and the SECDC 
staff was reflected in the responses to this section. The con- 
sulting teachers used this opportunity to communicate with 
specific staff members. They asked questions, requested ma- 
terials, and shared information through this section. Most of 
them were candid in their responses. The use made of this 
section proved to be a substitute for letters which otherwise 
would have been written by the consulting teacher. They used 
this opportunity also as a means of communicating with the 
staff while the observations were fresh in their minds. 



This question pertaining to the temporary 
placement of low functioning children 
should be referred to the State Department. 



Use of consulting teachers evaluation reports by SECDC staff. 
Upon receipt of the reports in the SECDC office, each was re- 
viewed and initialed by all staff members. They were then filed 
according to consulting teacher. This procedure alio 1 ed the 
staff to obtain a perspective on the field session as a group dur- 
ing a particular month. Any problems unique to a particular con- 
sulting teacher were followed up by the coordinator or other 
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staff members, depending ort the situation. Common con- 
cerns were handled by appropriate staff members, ff they per- 
This is probably my record crowd for tained to the materials, then a development staff member 

attendance. If this number continues , we ma d e use 0 f t he information. Items were also taken from the 

will have to move to larger quarters. reports and placed on the agenda for succeeding train'ng 

sessions. In some cases the problems were handled roi tinely 
by a staff member during the training session. In other situa- 
tions, they warranted specific identification and considera- 
tion on theagenda. Filing the reports by consulting teachers 
permitted staff members to observe the cumulative implica- 
tions of the report from individual consulting teachers. 



/ was surprised at the large crowd we 
drew with such horrible weather Some 
teachers drove over 50 miles. 



Attendance data also accompanied the report. This allowed 
for anon-going tabulation of attendance by field session as 
well as individual teachers. The attendance record for indi- 
vidual teachers was merely to have a basis for notifying super- 
intendents that the person had participated and should be given 
consideration for credit applicable for a salary increment at the 
end of the year. The attendance data by field session provided a 
pattern and helped the coordinator keep alert for attendance 
drops which might relate to a consulting teacher or other factors 
which were correctable. 



The following sample reports are typical of new consulting 
teachers and experienced consulting teachers. They have not 
been edited. The consulting teacher's name and area have been 
deleted, however. 



tty 
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Tnc>i«r Itiwfiiii 
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Participation in discussion during quarterly training sessions. 
Considerable time is devoted during the training session to in- 
formal discussion between the consulting teachers and the staff 
regarding field sessions. The time set aside for this activity is 
intended as a means of obtaining evaluative informat on from 
the consulting teachers on their field sessions, and as jn oppor- 
tunity for the consulting teachers to obtain information from the 
staff. The discussion session is chaired by the coordinator, but the 
total staff participates. 

Prior to the discussion, the monthly reports from the con- 
sulting teachers are reviewed by the staff, and topics in need of 
clarification are introduced during the discussion. For the most 
part, however, the topics discussed evolve from the consulting 
teachers. The relaxed atmosphere and the informal relationship 
between consulting teachers and the staff contribute to a dis- 
cussion characterized by frankness and openness. 

Since the total training sessions are videotaped, the discus- 
sion is also available on tape for later review. Notes, of course, 
are made on topics which warrant immediate attention. 



The tone of the discussion set by the participation of the 
staff is one of constructive evaluation. The focus primarily 
relates to the supportive services, with an emphasis on ascer- 
taining needs for improvement. Because supportive services 
directly relate to the field sessions this discussion also involves 
the Field session. During the interaction of the field session an 
attempt is made to encourage consulting teachers to respond 
to each other; this approach is most revealing. Typically, the, 
result is a dialogue among the consulting teachers, with the 
staff as observers. 



While the staff obtains evaluative-type information from this 
exercise, it also serves as a learning experience for the consulting 
teachers. They are made awa:e of the difficulties encountered by 
other consulting teachers, and how these difficulties were handled 
It opens the way to a discussion of many new and related topics. 
This feedback of experience makes for a healthy situation. 




Videotaping. The use of videotaping in the Field sessions serves 
a number of purposes in addition to evaluation. The tapes are 
used as a means of monitoring the field sessions by the SECDC 
staff. Innovations, practices in presentation, and group inter- 
action can be observed by the staff without being in attendance. 
As a source of evaluation, the tapes proved to be invaluable for 
the staff. It was much easier to interpret comments made by 
participants through viewing the tapes rather than relying on 
the interpretation of the consulting teacher or the coordinator. 
They also provided a reference when a consulting teacher would 
report that she encountered difficulties with a particular session, 
A review of the tape would often reveal the contributing factors. 



Rather than taping all the field sessions each month, a sampling 
procedure was used; the plan was to tape each consulting teacher’s 
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workshop. The consulting teachers reported that the videotaping 
had little effect on their sessions. The few exceptions were related 
to mechanical difficulties with the equipment which caused disturb- 
ing noises, or situations in which artificial lighting was required for 
the cameras. Use of the tapes for evaluation purposes fell into three 
categories: 

1 . The tapes are routinely reviewed by staff members after 
they are received in the SECDC office. 

2. Excerpts are selected and spliced together for showing 
during the training sessions. 

3. The tapes are viewed at the end of the year to identify 
patterns in presentations and common problems. 

The consulting teacher’s role in the evaluation phase of 
videotaping primarily centers around the use of the edited tapes 
during the training sessions. Response to this activity was gen- 
erally favorable. Some felt, however, that the tapes added little 
beyond what was accomplished during general discussion. This 
may have been due to the sampling procedures employed in 
selecting excerpts from the tapes. In retrospect, it was found 
that there was a tendency to select excerpts from a few consult- 
ing teachers; consequently, the edited tapes which were viewed 
during the training sessions were not representative of the total 
group. This can be resolved by avoiding an overemphasis on any 
particular consulting teacher. 

It should be noted that the use of videotaping in the evalua- 
tion process was not to evaluate the consulting teacher but to 
appraise the total session and to allow the staff a means of 
keeping in touch with the operation of the field sessions. 

Observation and evaluation conference with coordimtor after 
field session. The coordinator’s role during the field session is 
not to participate in the presentation, but rather to assist the 
consulting teacher when necessary. His tasks range from dis- 
tributing materials and operas % projectors, to counseling 
teachers with certification problems. In general, he tries to re- 
main unobtrusive during the presentation. 

He uses an evaluation form (See Appendix D) in preparation 
for his conference with the consulting teacher following the field 
session. The actual recording of information on the form is not 
completed in the presence of the consulting teacher, nor is she 
shown the completed report. In general, the observations of the 
coordinator focus on the presentation of the consulting teacher, 
the physical facilities and the response of the participating teach- 
ers to the field session?. 

Since the workshops are held after school, and the consult- 
ing teacher has completed a full day’s work, the coordinator is 
careful to keep the conference on a positive basis. This does not 



I felt the teachers were somewhat 
afraid to speak out because of video- 
taping . 
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mean that the discussion centers around only the positive aspects 
of the session; rather, when criticism is warranted, it is presented 
in a positive and constructive manner. If the coordinator observes 
a situation which suggests the need for action on the part of the 
SECDC staff relative to the materials, or in terms cf the suggestions 
offered the consulting teacher, he postpones an ex.ensive dis- 
cussion on such topics until he has a chance to confer with the 
staff. In many cases this type of discussion is pursued during 
the training session, when all consulting teachers and the staff 
are present. 

During the conference the highlights of the workshop are 
reviewed, These may include the teacher's perspective of her 
presentation, the materials which were disseminated, as well 
Trying to cram two workshops into one as h er f ee j; n g S a fc ou t the response of the group. During the 

day was a mistake-but live and learn, discussion the coordinator will comment on the aspects of 

the field session which he feels the consulting teacher handled 
very well. This will often relate to the information she con- 
veyed, an innovative technique employed by the consulting 
teacher, or possibly the extensiveness and variety of the 
material display which she developed for the session. He will 
also share his observations about the physical arrangement of 
the room and make any comments which he thinks might be 
helpful in terms of improving the session. 

Typically, the consulting teacher will have a number of 
questions regarding the workshop and her presentation. She 
will also have a number of comments that she wishes to share 
with the coordinator. If the workshop did not go as well the 
consulting teacher had hoped, she is typically very sensitive 
to this and wants to discuss her disappointments. Frequently 
these comments will be volunteered by the consulting teacher 
very early in the conference. The coordinator’s role then be- 
comes one of reinforcing her and helping her to see how she 
might have changed her approach to obtain better results. 

One of the most important types of feedback shared by 
the coordinator with the consulting teacher pertains to his 
perception of the participating teacher’s response to the field 
session. It is sometimes difficult for a consulting teacher to 
observe the rapport she has with the total group when she is 
involved in her presentation. Often she will feel that the 
teachers are not interested because they are not verbally 
responding when, in essence, they are taking notes and 
reflecting behavior which - to an objective observer- does 
indicate that they are very much interested in the session. 

The informal nature of the field sessions and the informality 
of the coordinator allow him to visit freely with the partici- 
pating teachers prior to the v.uikshop, as well as during the 
coffee break and following the session. Tlirough these informal 
types of discussions, he able to obtain a feedback of the 
general reaction of the pailitipants to the workshop. 
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My goal has always been to turn out 
socially acceptable and employable 
students . SI CIK gave we ideas and 
materials toward achlaing the goal 
and a cfiance to spread the idea. 



I feel a personal and professional obli • 
g ation and desire to contribute to the 
fleU of Special Id neat ion. If / had 
not had the consulting teacher bad* 
ground t f sat / has't, t would be most 
discouraged in the situation lam 
presently in. My background ghat me 
determination to try t ; do my part 
well 



As the consulting teachers become experietu, 
field sessions, the conferences tend to focus mou . .k 

from the consulting teacher than on evaluative re ^ mi 

the coordinator. Only on rare occasions was it nee >\\c 

coordinator to present what might appear to be a t -port 

on Held session^The capabilities of the consulting 
handle field sessions were much beyond expectui 
reinforcement atmosphere of the conferences was 

There was litt’e reason to draw on the pat, "ni 
phrase merely for the purposes of bolstering the ego i 
consulting teacher. The constructive criticism fac * <•* * 
conference was designed to refine what already a; 
a well-done job. The enthusiasm and drive of the Co 
teachers resulted in their wanting to do the best job J .ole 
when, in essence, the SECDC staff was really asking for some- 
thing that was merely acceptable and probably somewhat less 
sophisticated than the a spiral ior. of the consulting teachers 
demanded. This meant that the coordinator was placed in a 
position of looking for the kinds of information which the 
consulting teacher felt would be helpful to her in ordei to 
make her presentations even more effective. 

The Consulting Teache* ’s View of Her Role 

The objective data obtained by questionnaires, and through 
the SECDC staffs impressions of individual Consulting teacher 
performance and growth, suggest that sJie found her period of 
service to be personally and professionally exhilarating. Pro- 
fessional growth was repeatedly mentioned, and most consult* 
ing teachers expressed a desire to serve as supervisors or con- 
sultants in local school systems. The SECDC staff interpret 
such aspirations for increased responsibility to be an indication 
of the growing importance consulting teachers placed on the 
improvements of instruction for the mentally retarded. 

Teachers fell that Iheir professional growlh had made them 
better teachers. Several of the teachers who served as consulting 
teachers are now employed as consultants in local districts. 
Whether this attitude of reward and growth was created in the 
consulting teacher by the staff s expectation that it should be 
there, or whether it is a true picture of the feelings they develop- 
ed toward their role, is open to speculation. But feedback frem 
their administrators, participating teachers in their sessions, 
and personal acquaintances, almost without exception reflected 
the same elation. Their performance as consulting teachas and 
their general behavior as representiirvesof SPCDC were ex- 
tremely enthusiastic; they obviously had faith in the SECDC 
model 

In addition, special efforts hast been made to call upon the 
teachers for various functions after completing a term. Several 
of them have now assumed supervisory positions. Others have 
been asked to partkipati in state wide conferences, serve as 
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advisors in the tieJd testing ot materials, participate in subse- 
quent training sessions, and to serve as resource people in 
general. Several serve as field reviewers for journals on articles 
related to teaching techniques. A number have also participated 
in meetings outside the state. 



/ am more critical of material before / 
select it for my class. / am capable of 
better organisation of material amt time. 
My overall curriculum show s improve- 
ment. This , / feel , is due to the materials 
plus and opportunity to discuss the 
materials with other teachers of mentally 
retarded children, made possible through 

stcnc. 



When asked anonymously to list those variables which con- 
tributed to their effectiveness, consulting teachers frequently 
mentioned: 

1 . The reciprocal enthusiasm of staff members, and their 
general attituoe of confidence in the consulting teacher. 

2. The appreciation showii by the participating teachers 
for the materials. 



3. Personal interest in s heir job, and the satisfaction gained 
from making a contribution. 



There was not a single reference to monetary reward as a 
contributor to their personal feelings about the consulting 
teacher role. Reimbursement was nominal, but there is little 
question that the stipends did serve a purpose. The impact was 
primarily in the principle that their pay was a professional 
recognition for services rendered. 



/ wvuld er*ov working w ith teachers in a 
semi-consultant role . / wvuld also be inter- 
ested in wvrking w ith teacher aids for 
SjKcial Education classrooms. 



Professional growth, as a by-product of serving as a consult- 
ing teacher, was repeatedly mentioned; teachers fell that their 
experience made them better teachers. 

These activities reflect considerable professional maturity on 
the pan of the consulting teachers. The fact that they are 
engaging in new activities of a professional nature is important 
in itself. While these activities are by-products of the consulting 
teacher experience, they are extremely important in placing the 
status of teachers where it belongs. 
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CHAPTER III 



DEVELOPMENT OF CURRICULUM MATERIALS 




The development of curriculum materials specific to the 
needs of the participating special class teachers is a major 
source of input for the Held sessions. The purpose of these 
publications is to provide information on subject matter and 
techniques requested by teachers, and to provide a focal point 
for discussion during the Held sessions. To date, the publica- 
tions have taken the form of detailed curriculum guides on 
rather specific topics. Instead ofpursuing the development of 
a comprehensive sequential guide, materials were developed on 
topics such as: 

Science for the Mentally Retarded - suggested content and 
experiments 

A Social Attitude Approach to Sex Education for the Mentally 
Retarded 



Da-eloping Appropriate Scatwvrkfor the Mentally Retarded 

The A 'wtpeper - A Major Supplement to the Language Arts 

Program for the Ed u cable Men tall)' Retarded 

This approach allows for the development of materials 
responsive to the expressed needs of teachers. If a comprehensive 
approach had been undertaken, a number of topics would have 
been delayed until they fit the pallet n of the sequential guide. 



t keep the materials at school and others 
use them, too. 



Easy to integrate. 



Because the curriculum materials to be produced and dis- 
seminated through the field sessions are important to the model, 
considerable staff time was devoted to ascertaining the type of 
material most applicable to teachers in the field. Initially, it was 
assumed that evaluation information on commercially prepared 
materials would be most appropriate. After a brief period of 
experimentation in this area, it became obvious that the staff 
was not equipped for this type of activity. First, the market 
was too extensive for the resources available. With a limited 
staff, the best that could be expected would be to develop a 
few well-designed evaluations on a small number of selected 
materials. Second, the teachers seemed to be more interested in 
receiving materials which centered armnd topics which involved 
references to recommend materials. 



Since teacher participation in the decision-making process 
is bask to the SECDC model, certain problems arose in structur- 
ing their role in the selection of topics. It was apparent that 
feedback could be obtained from the partkipating teachers 
during the field sessions. This type of information could be 
used as guidelines in the improvement of the materials. A 
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similar procedure could be designed for the evaluation of 
materials by teachers, in that evaluation sheets could be included 
in the documents. Teachers then could return these evaluation 
forms, along with their comments, to the development staff. 
Both procedures, although successfully used, were dependent on 
the publications first being developed and the \ assessed by 
teachers. 




Because the time required for development meant that a 
number of documents would be in the writing process at the 
same time, a method for ascertaining the priorities of teachers 
on their perceived needs was necessary. Consequently, an extern 
sive questionnaire was designed to identify priorities for the in* 
service training session topics. It contained a detailed b'sting of 
skills and the area of content for each subject matter are?. The 
teachers were asked to indicate the problems they encountered 
in methodr, materials, or content selection. The analysis allow ed 
for determination of priorities by levels of classes - pre-primary, 
primary, intermediate, and advanced. Other variables included 
level of teacher training, the quality of the special class situa* 
tion, size of district, and the amount of consultive assistance 
available to the teacher. The findings of this study were pre- 
pared in usable form for the development staff, and later pub- 
lished in a monograph entitled, the Investigation of Teacher • 
Perceived Instructional Problems: Indicator % of IthSavice 
Xecdsfor Teachers of the Educable Mentally Retarded. 



Since this particular study became a frame of reference for 
the development staff, a copy of the questionnaire is included. 
A review of this instrument reveals the comprehensiveness of 
the topics covered and the emphasis on materials and method- 
ology The priority rankings are used in conjunction with the 
feedback from field sessions and evaluation sheets in making 
decisions on w hich topics will be considered in the develop- 
ment of documents. Thus, the priorities became guidelines 
which were kept current by the staff remaining sensitive to 
other sources of information on teacher needs. 



ft hat been interesting to note that most 
of the STCDC materials this year relate 
to topics discussed by teachers in my 
field sessions hist year. 



The question as to types of materials needed by teachers was 
answered through the survey on teacher-perceived instructional 
problems and the other identified sources of feedback: topical 
material with an emphasisen Subject matter, teaching methods, 
and related references. It was also interpreted by the staff that 
the materials should be practical and, for the most part, designed 
for immediate use. Approximately half the teachers receiving the 
materials wxwld not be certified to teach the educable mentally 
retarded. In addition, a bfge percentage of those who were certi- 
fied had been regular classroom teachers who - after several 
years of teaching - had completed requirements for certifica- 
tion to teach the educable mentally retarded. This information 
influenced the decision of the development staff to keep the 
material practical and, for the Immediate future, to avoid topics 
which wete theoretical, research oriented, or which required 
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extensive knowledge on the part of the recipients. It was felt 
that in subsequent years the nature of the material could 
change. In fact, it is assumed that the teachers will begin to re 
quest material of a more sophisticated nature. To begin the 
dissemination of theoretical or research oriented materials 
through the field sessions, would have been premaU r e. 

Development Staff 




The emphasis on practical materials geared to the immediate 
needs of teachers meant that the individuals employed on the 
development staff should have experience in teaching the mental- 
ly retarded. The decision was made early in the project that, 
where feasible, all positions should be filled with persons compe- 
tent in the tasks they were being asked to perform, and experi- 
enced in teaching the mentally retarded. These sound like logical 
criteria. When one begins looking for media people or graphic 
artists experienced in teaching the mentally retarded, however, 
it becomes obvious that such persons are scarce. In termsof 
people to do the research and writing, the problem is even more 
complex. Teachers seldom are afforded the opportunity to 
develop materials; consequently, their talent in this area is 
rarely sampled. Some teachers who are considered master 
teachers in the classroom lack the skills required to independent- 
ly develop materials. 




During the three years of the project a number of persons 
have been employed on a part-time basis as curriculum develop- 
ers. These included master teachers with considerable teaching 
experience, teachers with a minimum of experience but who are 
in the process of earning advanced degrees, and graduate stu- 
dents majoring in special education and having no classroom 
experience. As a group, the teachers with a minimal amount of 
expense but enrolled in advanced degree programs proved to 
be the most effective. Their effectiveness was enhanced by being 
able to work with a full-time curriculum development specialist. 
This particular person was an excellent teacher with supervisory 
experience, a master's degree, and who had demonstrated her 
writing skills in previous curriculum development activities. Her 
role as a curriculum specialist, in addition to independently 
developing materials, was to work with the part-time develop- 
ment staff in a consultative role. She also served in an interpre- 
tive role for the persons doing the illustration* and editing. The 
type of skills and characteristics found to be required for the 
task of developing cunkulum materials within the structure of 
SEC DC were as follows: 




1 . A realistic frame of reference toward what takes place 
within a class of the educable mentally retarded. 

2. The ability to express ideas in written form. 

3. The capability to cany thiovigh on an assignment with a 
minimum of supervision. 
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4. Sufficient knowledge of resources to facilitate the re- 
search required in curriculur ; development work. 




5. The ability to take constructive -riticism and to critically 
review other's work. 

6. Sufficient awareness of their own limitations to seek 
assistance when needed. 

The production schedule of documents for dissemination 
through the field sessions initially meant that approximately 
nine documents must be completed per year. When the ad- 
vanced completion dates for printing and the other demands 
on the staff (e.g., training sessions) are considered, it becomes 
evident that the development staff works under a climate of 
pressure. This factor had considerable influence on the pro- 
cedures which were adapted for the development of materials. 
Had a large staff been available and had deadlines for pro- 
duction been more reasonable, another course of action might 
have been followed. 



By the end of the first six months of the project, a pattern 
was established for development of materials. This pattern con- 
tinued to be the most efficient under th: conditions of the project. 
These conditions included (a) a small staff greatly dependent on 
part-time per$onnel;(b) pressures of deadlines due to the number 
of publications required as input to field sessions; and (c) the 
commitment to developing materials primarily in response to 
expressed teacher need. 




Since the utilization of staff was a determining variable in 
formulating the development procedures a brief description of 
the development staff and their roles would be helpful to groups 
interested in replicating this model. 

Project Director f half-time j. This person devotes the majority 
of his time to administrative tasks. His interest and professional 
preparation, however, is in curriculum development for the 
mentally retarded; thus, he participates in the development 
activities. He basically serves in a consultative role, but also 
contributes to the writing task. He plays a major role in the 
final selection of topics, the assignment of tasks to personnel, 
and in approval of final copy. 

GirrjrtiJbm Specialist (full time). This person has major 
responsibility for writing curiicuhim materials. She also co- 
ordinates the development activities of part-time curriculum 
specialists. 

Specialists (part-time). The part-time personnel 
develop materials under supervision. They are generally 
assigned a topic but work closely with the fuB-time curricu- 
lum specialist, 
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Editor (part-time). During the second year of the project an 
editor was employed. He has abackground in editing and a 
strong interest of the education of disadvantaged youth. He 
works closely with the developmental staff during the formula- 
tion of the curriculum materials. During the final phase he 
assumes primary responsibility for editing the piblications. 

Media Specialist (part-time). The primary skills required on the 
par: of the media specialist are the ability to illustrate materials 
and to advise curriculum specialists on the appropriate use of 
media in their materials. Later, in the use of videotape and the 
production of films, more technical skills w ere required on the 
part of the media specialist. Although individuals employed in 
this role did not always possess a background in mental retarda- 
tion, they did adapt readily. By working with the curriculum 
specialist in the developmental process and participating in the 
training sessions they acquired sufficient understanding of the 
proposed use for the materials to enhance their services for the 
project. 





Procedures 

Prior to discussing the development procedures, it should 
also be mentioned that the development activities are carried 
out on a twelve-month basis. The same procedures are em- 
ployed during the summer, except that additional part-time 
staff are added and more documents are simultaneously 
involved in the process. The only effect this change has on 
the developmental procedures during the summer is Ovat the 
full-time curriculum specialist devotes more time to consulta- 
tive and supervisory functions than to actual writing tasks. 
The reverse is true during the academic year. 



The developmental piocedmes begin and terminate with a 
concern for teacher needs. The typical cycle involves one per- 
son assuming major responsibility for the development of a 
document with all staff members contributing their respective 
skills. The following illustration demonstrates the manner in 
which a document takes shape and the various means by which 
the staff members influence the dimensions of the document 
through their particular skills. 
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FIGURE I 



DEVELOPMENT CYCLE 




Assign to Staff 



Field Session 



/ 



\ 





Although the final decision on subject matter priorities is 
the responsibility of the director , the staff collect he ly explores 
etch proposed topic. In general, four factors influence the 
selection of a topic: 

1 . The findings of the study on teacher-perceived instruc- 
tional problems provides the basic frame of reference. 
The chronological order of the priority rankings is not 
adhered to specifically. The topics which rink high in 
priority on two or more age levels, however, do receive 
major consideration. 

2. The feedback from the field sessions through the con- 
sulting teacher is extremely meaningful and timely; 
consequently, it represents a significant influence. 
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Teachers of the trainable still want some- 
thing for themselves. One felt that she 
could not use the intermediate seat-work 
ideas in any war with her group. Maybe 
they are tired of using what they can and 
adjusting. Please gi\ e them something next 
year. 



3. The skills and background of staff members are also im- 
portant influences. If a staff member has a good back- 
ground in a particular subject matter area, then considera- 
tion will be given to that area if it is generally among the 
high priority topics. In terms of the practicality of develop- 
ing materials, this factor is a realistic consideratipn and 
frequently plays a large role in the selection of a topic. 
Staff background, however, is not allowed to distort the 
process to the degree that the decision is based entirely 
on staff interest and/or skills, but it is a factor. For ex- 
ample, the document Social Problem Fiction - A Source 
of Help for Retarded Readers came about because a staff 
member had previously produced a publication on high 
interest level and low level reading materials, and was 
acquainted with available resources and experienced in 
organizing that particular type of material. The need for 
information on supplemental reading materials and social 
concerns were ranked fairly high by the teachers. Thus, 
the two situations combined to determine the selection 
of this particular topic. 




4. There Is also a residual effect from each document develop- 
ed in that the developer will generate ideas on topics as he 
works on an assignment. These may be followed up and 
material produced on each topic, or they may be incorpo- 
rated into other publications. 

Because considerable time is required to develop and print a 
document, decisions on topics are generally made six to nine 
months in advance. This allows the consulting teachers to in- 
form their participating teachers of the materials that they will 
be receiving in the future. A number of advantages accrue from 
this procedure. The major one is that consulting teachers can 
begin to collect resource materials and, in general, to orient them- 
selves to the topics in advance. 



Assign to Staff Member: 

Once the decision on selection is made, the topic is 
assigned to a staff member. This person is responsible for 
carrying the document through the many phases of develop- 
ment until it is in final form and ready for printing. During the 
process, the total staff becomes involved at various times. The 
staff member may also have other responsibilities. However, at 
no time does a staff member have major responsibility for more 
than one publication concurrently. 

Staff Research: 

The staff member (henceforth referred to as developer) is 
given a minimum of restrictions during the research phase. 
Basically, the topic is broadly defined by the staff and the 
developer proceeds to review the literature in an attempt to 
bring the topic into perspective. It is generally felt that the end- 
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product is better when the developer initially is allowed to apply 
his own ideas and to research the topic broadly. The only re- 
striction which may be applied will relate to overlap with a 
previously developed document or one in the planning stages, 
During the research phase, the developer will have access to 
the university libraries, staff members on the SECDC project, 
staff members at the on-campus laboratory facilities for handi- 
capped children, and resource persons throughout the immediate 
geographic area. 



Preliminary Plan; 

After the developer has completed sufficient research, feels 
informed on the topic, and has formulated certain ideas, he is 
ready to prepare a preliminary plan. At this point, he is allowed 
the freedom to propose a plan according to his own desires. 
During this stage, emphasis is given to content rather than for- 
mat. The preliminary plan typically entails a detailed outline 
plus at least one section written in the style that the developer 
wishes to use. The introductory statement which provides an 
orientation to the readers on the overall document is also in- 
cluded in rough form. 

Staff Review ; 

The developer will distribute the plan to the various staff 
members in advance of the staff meeting. He may also visit 
personally with each staff member. The object is for each staff 
member to be familiar with the plan prior to the staff meeting. 
During the staff meeting, the developer will verbally interpret 
the plan. The plan will be extensively discussed, with an 
emphasis on the weak aspects and the omissions in the plan. 
Since the staff members are familiar with the preliminary plan, 
the discussion is very open. The media person will also react 
to the plan from the perspective of how various n^dia could be 
incorporated into the document. 



Formulate Working Plan: 




The task of the developer now becomes one of revising his 
preliminary plan into an outline which will serve as a guide for 
developing the document. He incorporates the suggestions of 
the staff. Additional research may also be necessary. It is at this 
stage that he begins to give definite dimensions io the docu- 
ment; the content becomes circumscribed and he begins to think 
about format. If the material is to be in the form of a unit, 
then the format is in accordance with the procedures outlined 
in Guidelines for the Development of Life Experience Units. 

This information is included in the SECDC publication entitled 
Starter Units //. If the materials are not to be in unit form, 
then the developer is free to propose a type of format most 
conducive to the presentation of material to be covered. The 
final decision on format is not made until the editor and media 
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personnel become directly involved. The working plan is in- 
formally presented separately to staff members for review. If no 
major problems are identified, the developer proceeds to search 
for resources applicable to the content covered in the plan. 

Review of Resources: 




The review of resources primarily involves evaluation of 
instructional materials available on the commercial market 
which are applicable to the topic. The developer makes use of 
the Special Education Instructional Materials Center at the Uni- 
versity of Kansas and local instructional materials resources. 
Materials which are found to be particularly relevant to the 
topic and which merit being recommended to teachers are 
frequently purchased by SECDC and made a part of the 
SECDC library. There were no plans initially to develop a cur- 
riculum library; however, as materials were purchased for 
reference in the development of curriculum documents, the ac- 
cumulation of materials resulted in a very adequate library. The 
materials recommended in a SECDC document, for the most 
part, are available in this library. The library has become a 
resource for students as well as teachers. The materials are avail- 
able for use in the library but not on a loan basis, The basic 
purpose of the library is to make materials available to the 
SECDC development staff. 



Draft: 




During the draft stage, a final decision is made on the format 
The primary consideration in this decision is to make it meaning- 
ful to teachers. Unless the materials are to be in unit form, the 
format is mainly a question of usability. The printing facilities 
place certain demands on the format. However, the organization 
of content, use of illustrations, and general layout can be modi- 
fied to meet the conditions required by the content. In general 
this decision is reached following a review by the editor, developer, 
and the person responsible for the illustrations. Once a format has 
been agreed upon the draft is completed accordingly. The printer 
is also notified so that he can order cover stock, binders, ink, etc., 
in advance. 

The title is also selected at this point. Selection of a title may 
sound like a simple task, but it is much more complex. The title 
must reflect the emphasis of the content as well as the group for 
whom it is intended. At the same time it should be kept brief. It 
is also important that reference to the topic be reflected through- 
out the document. By agreeing on the topic in the draft stage the 
implications of the title is made more evident in the docu- 
ment during the revision stages. 



Staff Review ; 



The staff review is accomplished by each staff member 
independently reading the draft copy. Issues of significant con- 
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cern are resolved in a group session. Allowing stall members 
to study the draft independently has the advantage of allowing 
a person to read it at his convenience and to probably give it 
more attention than he would during a superficial reading of 
the materials during a staff session. Each person looks for con- 
tent emphasis as well as organizational and grammatical errors. 
We try to look at the document as if we were teachers our- 
selves and new to the material. This facilitates keeping the 
material readable and practical. 

Revision: 

The final review is the combined responsibility of the 
developer and the editor. Once the developer has the docu- 
ment in what he considers to be final form, it is then given to 
the editor for editing. Major editing involving organization or 
deletion of content is subject to the approval of the developer. 
The editor is familiar with the requirements of the printer and 
works with the typist to assure that the final manuscript meets 
their conditions. Since the material must be in photo-ready 
copy for the printer, the final copy must be in the exact form 
that the developer wants it when distributed to teachers. 

Final Copy: 




To assure the availability of copies for distribution to 
consulting teachers at the training session, which is scheduled 
prior to printing, ditto masters are made for each page through 
the Thermofax process. Ditto copies are then assembled and 
used during the training sessions. Detailed instructions are pre- 
pared in written form by the developer and the editor for the 
printer. The editor, along with the assistant director (who serves 
as a liaison person between the staff and the printer), hand 
carry the manuscript to the printer. A close relationship is 
maintained with the printing personnel to alleviate problems. 

The members of the SECDC staff having contact with the 
printer are restricted in order to avoid communication prob- 
lems. 

The previously discussed development procedures place the 
major responsibility for developing materials on individual 
staff members in that one person is responsible for a particular 
document throughout the process. The skills of other staff mem- 
bers are tapped when appropriate. This allows for interaction 
among staff members on the development of each document. 
The result is that each staff member benefits from the skills of 
the other and generally begins to acquire some proficiency in 
the related skills. The procedure also enhances the staffs over- 
all understanding of the total program. 



Description of SECDC Materials 



The curriculum materials produced by SECDC are Amended 
to provide teachers with information on curriculum content 
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During the life of STCDC, / have taught at 
secondary ane elementary levels and have 
found sotne material good for both. 



and teaching methods for use in the classroom, as well as to 
help them become better informed and more skillful teachers. 
Because the target group was the broad spectrum of teachers 
of the educable mentally retarded, it was apparent that if cur- 
riculum material were developed for a particular level, teachers 
at other levels would not find the respective document very 
meaningful. Then would be the risk that they may not attend 
the field session. 



At the same time, however, it seemed essential that partici- 
pation in field sessions be continuous. To maintain the interest 
of teachers in the field sessions, it would be necessary for most 
of the materials to be applicable to each of their teaching situa- 
tions. Otherwise, they might not be motivated to attend regular- 
ly. 



/ adapted them to fit my class needs - 
shortened some parts and lengthened 
some parts; translated some ideas to our 
local situation (as in the Iowa unit). 



To compensate for this potential problem, a specific attempt 
was made to incorporate suggested teaching activities applicable 
at the primary, intermediate, junior high, and senior high levels 
in a majority of the documents produced. This way the content 
was relevant for all teachers. In addition, teachers of the train- 
able mentally retarded who chose to attend could adapt the 
suggested materials at the primary and intermediate levels to the 
needs of their particular pupils. A subtle but important by- 
product of this approach was that it allowed teachers at the 
secondary level to become acquainted with curriculum content 
and methods applicable at the elementary level. A similar 
experience was afforded elementary level teachers. This 
developmental emphasis in the materials overlapped in the field 
session discussions. Teachers representing all levels of instruction 
participated in the sessions; consequently, the questions, re- 
sponses, and general topics of discussion were comprehensive. 



They questioned the time element in making 
lesson plans - but after discussion could 
see the advisability of doing so. 



A basic concern for the development staff was that the 
materials not take the form of a cookbook filled with “how-to- 
do-it n details. At the same time it was their concern that the 
guidelines and suggested activities be presented in sufficient 
detail so as to be meaningful to allow for implementation. None 
of the materials was designed to be all-inclusive on a particular 
topic. For example, the document on Reporting Pupil Progress 
in Special Classes for the Mentally Retarded discussed the 
various means of reporting, and offered guidelines, but included 
no prototype report card. Nor was a suggested format for 
dialogue during a parent-teacher conference offered. The 
teaching units produced were in the form of “starter units." 

The starter units concept was developed to introduce teachers 
to a structured approach for preparing units, and to give them a 
number of detailed lessons on a given topic. Starter units were 
incomplete; they merely got the teacher started. Each lesson 
included a statement of the scope of the lesson, specific instruc- 
tional objectives, suggested activities, recommended resources, 
and examples of appropriate experience charts which could be 
developed during the lessons. They were designed to teach the 
teachers certain techniques for writing units, and sufficient les- 
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sons to encourage them to develop their own units, Publications 
which were primarily subject matter oriented were again designed 
to provide basic information and not to be all inclusive. The sci- 
ence publication provided a skeleton outline of curriculum con- 
tent at various levels and included collective starter units. Except 
in a small number of documents, this approach was adhered to. 

While reporting of research was not the major purpose of the 
material, appropriate research results applicable to the particular 
topic were cited and interpreted. The idea in drawing upon 
meaningful research was to demonstrate that applied research 
related to classroom activities is being carried out, and to en- 
courage teachers to become familiar with such research and 
resources where it is being reported, A heavy emphasis on re- 
search was avoided. It was felt that too much attention to re- 
lated research might develop a negative set on the part of the 
teachers towards the materials. This was part of the staff s 
interest in avoiding the “ivory tower” image that is often 
associated with materials produced in a university setting. 

Practical resources were continually referred to in the 
materials. When possible, the acquisition numbers of the 
Special Educational Instructional Materials Center at the Uni- 
versity of Kansas were included, and teachers were encouraged 
to order materials for review purposes. 

While the obvious value of the materials is to assist the 
special class teacher in teaching information and skills related 

They thought the material was excellent. lo s P ecific topics - there *» an accumulative effect which may 

be of even greater importance in that as teachers participate in 
the field sessions and use the materials, they are exposed to 
a wide range of ideas, related research, and materials relevant to 
teaching the mentally retarded. The field sessions and materials 
combine - over a period to time - to represent a sequence of 
learning experiences which could be comparable to course work 
ill curriculum development. The value of this cumulative effect 
is enhanced by the spacing of the materials and the field sessions. 
The materials are distributed and discussed during the field 
session. During the succeeding month, many of the teachers 
will use the materials in their classrooms. They will then bring 
back to the following field session their reactions as lo how the 
materials actually work in the classroom. This type of dialogue 
and interaction gives the participating teacher considerable 
feedback, 

The experiences of the consulting teachers and the SECDC 
staff suggest that the participating teachers are becoming much 
more sophisticated in what they expect in the form of materials 
and in their response to the materials given. They are beginning 
to look at content, suggested activities, and general theory be- 
hind the materials, rather than responding to the binding, print 
type, and genera! quality of illustrations. This observation 
suggests considerable growth on the part of the participating 
teachers, 



As time goes on, more praise is given . 



Teachers are talking about the need 
for more specific units in arithmetic 
with increased emphasis on practical 
application. 
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The curriculum publications are distributed rice of charge 
through the field sessions to all teachers of the mentally retard- 
ed in Iowa. Undergraduate students in teacher training programs 
I have had a request from new teachers in the area of mental retardation in Iowa also receive them free 

regarding the materials from last spring. during their senior year . Multiple copies are distributed free to 

Are we able to get back copies for them? libraries of colleges and universities in Iowa and surrounding 

states who express an interest in the materials. The member 
centers of the Instructional Materials Center Network receive 
five copies of each document. Other interested persons may 
obtain copies on a cost basis. (See Appendix G) 



A total of 25 curriculum publications have been developed and 
disseminated by SECDC. For the most part, they can be cate- 
gorized >n four basic types. These categories evolved during the 
development process, but were not anticipated in the planning. 

For purposes of clarification the titles are listed according to 
category rather than in the order of publication. 

Review of Commercially Prepared Materials: 

Initially the review of commercially prepared materials was 
anticipated to be a major service of the project. However, these 
plans were changed after the second series of field sessions. Sub- 
sequently, reviews of commercial materials were incorporated in 
more comprehensive curriculum publications. The reviews which 
were developed were descriptive in nature and integrated with 
demonstrations of the material when feasible. There was no at- 
tempt to rate materials on a qualitative basis. 

The Frostig Program for the Development of Visual Perception. 
A brief review is given on the subject of visual perception and its 
relation to academic achievement. Addtional comments and 
suggestions have been provided concerning the use of the 
Frostig Materials with educable mentally retarded students. 
April, 1967. 13 pages. 

Materials for Educable Mentally Retarded and the Disadvan- 
taged by Frank E. Richard, A listing and description of the 
various instructional materials available from several publishers. 
April, 1967. 15 pages. 

Functional Basic Reading Series: Stanwix House, Inc. This 
guide contains a statement of the purpose of the Functional 
Basic Reading Series and a listing of the materials included 
in the series. April, 1967, 4 pages. 

Peabody Language Development Kits ffl and #2. Most edu- 
cators recognize the importance of language development in 
children. Recently a number of studies have been carried out 
to investigate language development programs for the mentally 
retarded. This guide discusses the Peabody Language Develop- 
ment Kits# I and #2 plus some of the research on the effective- 
ness of language programs. April, 1967, 1 6 pages. 



77ze research report on use of the Peabody 
Language Development Kit in Pine School 
was of considerable interest to the teachers 
in my field session. 
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Life Experience Units : 



Teaching units were developed in accordance with a set of 
guidelines which had been modified for use by SECDC. Publi- 
cations containing selected units and guidelines for writing units 
were produced, as well as individual units. The sets of units 
contained starter units, whereas the individual units were more 
comprehensive. The units were prepared for several levels of 
instruction. 



The starter unit concept makes a lot of 
sense. They are a great deal of help in 
developing more detailed units for my 
group of students. 



/ think it might he very helpful if some 
sessions could be held for very small 
groups to observe how consulting teachers 
or others are actually teaching units - 
could see that it works - a program of 
visitation during the school day. 



Took me a little while to get used to the 
organizational pattern , AW / find it very 
usable and very well organized. Easy to 
add on my plans I 



Life Experience Starter Units Set $1. This guide contains 
starter units rather than comprehensive urits for three levels: 
Primary units on “School Orientation” and “Clothing,” 
intermediate units on “Grooming” and “Taking a Trip,” 
and advanced units on “Preparing for Work Experience” 
and “Budgeting.” The guide includes the completed prelimi- 
nary steps in developing units: rationale, objectives, core 
activities, and resource materials. Approximately ten lesson 
plans are also provided with each unit. It is emphasized that 
these starter units are intended as a resource rather than as 
complete units. January, 1968. 173 pages. 

Life Experience Starter Units Set §2. This publication is the 
second in a series of life experience starter units. The format 
of this guide is the same as that of Life Experience Starter 
Units Set jfl. Primary level units are “Learning to be 
Healthy” and “Pets.” Intermediate units include the topics 
of “Recreation” and “Iowa, Our State.” At the advanced 
level the units are “Teen Dating” and “Home Maintenance.” 
January, 1969. 209 pages. 

The Newspaper: A Major Supplement to the Language Arts 
Program for the Educable Mentally Retarded. The locus of 
this publication is on the use of the newspaper as an integral 
part of the Language Arts Program. The lessons in this guide 
are not intended to be inclusive, rather they are presented as 
representative lessons which can be elaborated on by the 
teacher. Emphasis is placed on using the newspaper as a source 
of information about the community. October, 1967. 99 
pages. 

Experience Unit - Family and Home - Advanced Level In 
this unit considerable attention is given to the responsibilities 
that the student will soon assume as an adult. This particular 
unit can serve as a transition to more specific units later on 
sex education, child care, and household management, May, 
1967. 42 pages. 

Experience Unit - Family and Home - Intermediate Level 
Thisunit is a sequel to the Primary Level Unit on the Family 
and Home. It includes an expansion of the topics of the 
primary unit to which have been added sub-units about cloth- 
ing and transportation. May, 1967. 3! pages. 
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They were well organized and l found 
them easy to use along with my other 
materials. It finally got sol could add on 
my own objectives and continue (he 
format. 



Experience Unit - Family and Home — Primary Level. 
Equipping the mentally retarded with skills to function ac- 
ceptably as a family member, head of a household, or a parent 
is a major task of the school. The foundations for these skills 
are introduced in this unit and include such topics as parent 
occupations, our jobs at home, sex education, good manners, 
health habits, etc. May, 1 967. 57 pages. 



Subject Matter Curriculum Guides atid Starter Units: 

The emphasis of these publications was to present a fairly 
comprehensive discussion on the tcpic, to offer suggestions on 
scope and sequence of curriculum, ard to present actual teach- 
ing sequence in the form of starter units. An extern. ve bibliography 
was also incorporated into each document. Tor the most part these 
documents stimulated the most interest during the field session. 
This was primarily because they incorporated information of a 
conceptual nature as well as actual teaching suggestions. 

Science: Suggested Content , Activities, and Experiences. 

This document on teaching science to the educable mentally 
retarded includes general objectives, an outline of content, 
suggested experiments, and selected starter units. The 
material is prepared on four levels of difficulty: primary, 
intermediate, junior high, and senior high. January, 1968. 

268 pages. 

Imw atid Authority: An Essential Part of the Social Studies 
Program for the Educable Mentally Retarded. The content 
/ was one of the lucky ones who field test • of this document in general relates to law and authority. 

ed this material in my classroom Particular emphasis is given to the provision of experiences 

which contribute to the development of positive attitudes 
and to teaching information relevant to law and authority. 
February, 1968. 1 15 pages. 

Speech Improvement for the Mentally Retarded. The 
material in this manual is designed to help the special class 
teacher incorporate an oral communication program into her 
The speech therapists in our area were existing instructional program. Sample lessons for both the 

particularly pleased with this document. educable and trainable mentally retarded are included. Most 

sample lessons relate to the policeman as a community helper 
and elaborate on how speech improvement activities may be 
used in presenting this material. March, 1968. 1 14 pages. 

Understating the Imw: A Guide for Teaching the Mentally 
Retarded. This guide is a revision of A Kid in Trouble: 

Juveniles and the Imw. It was written to provide special edu- 
cation teachers with some suggestions for teaching the edu- 
cable mentally retarded about laws and how laws affect them 
as members of the community. The unit centers around a 
fictitious junior high character who gets in trouble because 
of shoplifting. This manual contains 23 suggested lessons and 
audiovisual materials. October, 1969. 
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Art Integration: A Guide for Teachers for the Mentally 
Retarded. This manual has been written primarily to intro- 
duce teachers of the mentally retarded to the wide range of 
learning possibilities that are available when art Is integrated 
with other subject areas. Sample lessons have been prepared 
for the teachers. September, 1969. 75 pages. 



I continue to dislike the label of 
''educable mentally retarded" on front 
of each unit . 



It's about time! 



The general lesson plan format has be- 
come very helpful in my daily lesson 
planning. 



Planning an Arithmetic Curriculum for the Educable Mentally 
Retarded. This publication was designed to serve as the base 
upon which local school departments may develop an adequate 
arithmetic program for all retarded individuals from the pri- 
mary level through high school. Consequently, the model has 
been arbitrarily divided into four categories which parallel the 
divisions currently in use by many school districts. Starter 
units are included for primary, intermediate, and advanced 
levels. November, 1968. 148 pages. 

Descriptive Publications on Methods and Procedures: 

A number of materials were developed which did not lend 
themselves to the inclusion of suggestive teaching activities. 

These were materials requested by teachers primarily through 
the field sessions. They are materials which are generally 
applicable to all levels of special class instruction. They are also 
applicable to many situations in general education. 

A Social Attitudes Approach to Sex Education for the 
Educable Mentally Retarded. The material presented in this 
guide is the result of an attempt to organize a sequential 
program of lessons on sex education. The emphasis on sex 
education subject matter reflects a commitment to the 
teaching of attitudes as an essential component of social 
development. The lessons have been planned as a sequential 
program for pre-primary through adolescence. September, 
1967. 299 pages. 

Homemaking for the Educable Mentally Retarded Girl. 

The areas of homemaking considered in this guide include 
personality and grooming, home management, clothing, 
foods and nutrition, and child care. The emphasis in these 
areas is on suggesting specific experiences which are impor- 
tant and of interest to retarded girls. Sample lessons are 
included as examples of how a lesson might be organized 
and the level of difficulty which could be considered reason- 
able of the retardate. An extensive listing of resources is 
also presented for each area. November, 1 967. 1 1 5 pages. 

An Investigation of Teacher-Perceived Instructional Prob- 
lems: Indicators of In-Service Training Needs for Teachers 
of the Educable Mentally Retarded. The basic problem 
investigated in this study relates to the identification of 
priority topics for a state-wide syjtem of in-service braining 
for teachers of the educable mentally retarded. Answers to 
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three main questions were sought by the investigators: 

(1) What are the major general instruction problems? (2) With 
in these problem areas, what are the specific problems en- 
countered by special class teachers? (3) What kinds of 
variables influence the nature of instructional problems per- 
ceived by speci 1 lass teachers? March, 1968. pages. 




Reporting Ihtpil Progress in Special Classes for the Mentally 
Retarded, These guidelines are designed to provide a source 
of help to school districts wishing to revise or establish re- 
porting procedures. No attempt has been made to offer the 
reader a prototype system. Rather, the emphasis is on 
presenting what the SECDC staff considers a meaningful 
frame of reference fot reporting pupil progress, rnd to offer 
specific suggestions regarding the use of report cards, parent- 
teacher conferences, and home visitations. October, 1968. 

67 pages, 

The Use of Cherhcad Projcetbn in Classrooms for the 
Mentally Retarded, This publication is specifically designed 
to assist the special ch «s teacher In making visual presenta- 
tions using overhead projection. Operation f overhead 
projectors, s teen placemeni,room arrangement, production 
of transparencies and other mechanical procedures are 
covered A section is devoted to ideas a teacher may use to 
design transparencies that are tailored to the specific needs 
of his own class. Particular emphasis is placed on overhead 
projection teaching techniques such a<: stimulating student 
interest, maintaining discipline, pacing, and student participa- 
tion. March, 1969. 86 pages. 

Daebping Appropriate Seamvrk for , he Mentally Retarded 
The intent of this guide is to present standards by which 
relative merits of various seat work can be judged. Additional 
discussion and suggestions are offered in an attempt to help 
teachers find realistic solutions to some of the problems 
encountered when developing and organizing $e*twork for 
mentally retarded students. Preparatory planning steps to be 
considered in the course of selecting specific statwor k 
activities tie outlir.ed, end a suggested planning ^rmat is 
proposed. Representative samples of teatwort* rities for 
three levels of instruction are also presented ' . * 1969. 

95 pages. 



Bi>liograf>hy: 



Although recommended resource materials in the form of 
bibliographies arc an integral part of afl publications, two 
entire documents were devoted to bibliographies. Neither was 
a typical bibliography. Each was designed fot a particular 
purpose and was organized to convey more than information on 
titles and publishers. However, for purposes of categorizing, they 
fall under the rubric of a bibliography. 
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Improving Instruction for the Trainable Mentally Retarded. 
This document presents a brief frame of reference for the 
education of the trainable mentally retarded, suggestions 
for evaluating curriculum materials, an extensive bibliog- 
raphy, and ideas on teacher-designed materials and activities. 
April, 1968. 90 pages. 

Social Problem Fiction - A Source of Help for Retarded 
Readers. This publication is more than a simple bibliog- 
raphy of readings for the mentally retarded. The teacher 
has on hand an annotated listing of over 500 major works 
and basal readers, with suggestions for their instructional 
uses in library instruction, independent reading, class and 
small group discussion, and correlation with -.nit work and 
basal reader programs. February, 1969, 316 pages. 



Production and Printing Procedures 




Coordination ol the production and development functions 
is crucial. To minimize problems of communication, 'his 
responsibility is assigned to one person, the assistant director. 

Ife works closely with the production staff on printing, and 
with the development personnel on writing and research. It is 
his responsibility to monitor the printing schedule and be sure 
that the manuscripts nvet the deadlines set by the pr Liter. For 
example, a minimum of six weeks is requited by the printer to 
reproduce, assemble, and bind a two-hundred page document. 

An additional two w eeks is required for mailing. This means 
that a manusetipt must be in the hands of the printer at least 
eight w*eks in advance of the first scheduled field session at 
which the document is to be disseminated. 

The sequence of topics selected for development during a 
school year is set early in the spring prior to the beginning of 
the subsequent school year. The assistant director, with the 
printer, establishes a deadline for printing. A schedule for 
development, with short-termed goals for the completion of 
various steps, is al» *et by the development staff. The 
assistant director works closely with the development staff so 
that he can alert the printer of any special printing demands 
which may occur, and to negotiate extra development time if 
necessary*. 

A chart outlining target dates with check points is prepared 
in the spring on which the progress of each document is record- 
ed (See Appendix G.) Careful monitoring is extremely important 
Wide the printer is sensitive to problems encountered by the 
development staff, the SECDC publication contract is but one 
of several Jobs that the Joint County System is responsible for, 
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Changes i n Production: 




Initially the production plans called for the materials to be 
mimeographed by the SECDC staff. It soon became apparent 
that this was 3n insurmountable task if the required volume of 
materials was to be produced and collated, In the fall of 1967, 
the St3te Department of Public Instruction agreed to assume 
the production costs through a cooperative agreement involving 
the media center of the Joint County System of Cedar, John- 
son, Linn, and Washington Counties (See Appendix L). T1 t 
media center was equipped to Itck, multilith, collate, and bind 
the publications, 

This was a turning point in terms of improving and expand- 
ing the materials. This new procedure allows for illustrations, 
tape bindings, and the use of cover stock. During the first year 
of this procedure, 1 copies of each document were pro- 

duced. Beginning in the fall of 1968, the production was 
increased to 2500 copies to accommodate requests for 
materials from outside Iowa. A change in binding was made to 
include spiral bindings. A number of teachers had requested 
these spiral bindings so that the materials would lay flat while 
being used. 

Beginning in the fill of 1969, all publications will be 
"viriiyped/'This proctss will greatly improve the appearance 
and quality of the publications, in addition to reducing the 
cost. "Varitype** allows more flexibility in format. It will al» 
permit the material to be printed in a form similar to textbook 
format. The number of pages will be greatly reduced, thus 
reducing the time for printing and collating. The maletials 
will now reflect more of a commercial quality than the multilith 
process allowed. 



The close relationship maintained with the media center, 
through the assignment of responsibility to a single individual, 
has facilitated these changes. The media centct - like commercial 
companies - prides itself in its production; consequently, it is 
interested in maximizing its contribution to the program. Most 
of the changes in product ion have emanated from the media 
center staff. 
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CHAPTER IV 



TRAINING SESSIONS 



The primary purpose of the training sessions is to provide 
the consulting teachers with assistance in preparing for their 
field sessions. The assistance takes the form of demonstrations 
by the SECDC staff on the curriculum materials to be presented 
by the consulting teachers in their field sessions; information on 
activities involving SECDC and future plans; allowances for 
interaction withothcr consulting tr'chers;and presentations 
on special topics by outside consultants. The latter was utilized 
/ started in special education IS yean as a means of improving the skills of consulting teachers. 
ago and this is the first real help I have 

tod. The training sessions represent the only opportunity for the 

total SECDC staff to confer with the consulting teachers. Other 
than the training sessions, communication between the consult* 
ing teacher and the SECDC staff is through the coordinator or 
by mail or telephone. Thus, the training sessions are viewed by 
the staff as a major element of the model in terms of communica 
tk>n between the SECDC staff and the consulting teacher. 



Atmosphere 



I felt complimented on the professional 
wuv Consulting Teach as were treated 
I liked the pleasant, congenial atnicb 
sphere of training sessions. 



In keeping with thv! philosophy that teachers should be 
treated is professional*. as well as given professional responsi- 
bility, considerable attention is paid to establishing a compatible 
atnwphete. t he ttaining sessions are designed specifically fot 
the consulting teachers. Every attempt is made to make this ap- 
parent to all in attendance. Even though observett were generally 
present, the focu« is alwiy: on the consulting teachers. The fol- 
lowing desciiptive statements are characteristic of every training 
session; 




1 . The consulting teachers ire provided information in ad- 
vance regarding the agenda. They are also encouraged to 
contribute items to the agenda. 

2. Each is given a portfolio for her petsonal use. 

3. The training sessions are held in one of the better motels 
in towa City. They are encouraged to bring their spouses 
if they desire. The facility which hat bee.< used most 
frequently has a restaurant, pod, lounge, adequate park- 
ing space, and is easily accessible. 

4. AB expenses are reimbursed. If the consulting teacher 
lives a consider able distafke from Iowa City, she is 
encouraged to travel by airplane. 





The atmosphere was informal but ap* 
propriatc . Everything nvs so nr//* 
organized and yet there uvs a very re - 
taxed atmosphere, 



5. The general atmosphere of the training session is in- 
formal in terms of interpersonal relationships. However, 
some formal aspects are introduced to reinforce the im- 
portance and status given to the consulting teachers role. 
For example, the room is organized so that each consult- 
ing teacher has her own agenda and sc of materials. Two 
teachers arc assigned per table. Microp.iones arc accessible 
on all tables to facilitate the videotaping process. 7 he 
room arrangement allows for a distinct separation (o be 
made between the consulting teachers and the observers. 
The observers arc not sealed at tables nor are they given 
all the materials available to the consulting teachers. 



The emphasis is on making maximum use of the time to con- 
vey information to the consulting teachers and to gain feedback 
from them. This is dono in a climate which is designed to give 
status to the consulting teachers. 



Your concern and plane- for the com* 

fort and writ being of us teachers did 
reflect greafty in our high morale as a 
group and effectiveness as consulting 
tcachctx 



The informality of the staff* the organization of the sessions, 
and the focus on the consulting teachers combine to create the 
feeling of enthusiasm that the staff attempts to generate on the 
part of the consulting teachers. The enthusiasm of the consult- 
ing teachers is considered a major contributor to their effective- 
ness as in-service educators. 7 he training sessions provide an 
excellent opportunity to detect possible problems which might 
detract from their enthusiasm. They also allow the staff an op- 
portunity to share in the enthusiasm. This comes about in the 
participation of the staff on the program as welt as in their 
personal reaction to events shaied by consulting teachers. 



Planning 




Preparation for the training session involves three areas of 
responsibility; namely, (I) arrangement and scheduling: 
organization of program;and(.3) preparation of specific 
presentations, tn contrast to (he Held sessions, where the 
responsibilities are on the consulting teachers, the SECDC staff 
is responsible for planning and conducting the training sessions. 
While each staff member plays a specific role in each training 
session, certain staff members have greater coordination 
responsibility than others. Because of the importance of the 
training sessions and the broad imx>lvement of the staff* the 
preparation is actually an ongoing process throughout the year, 
in essence, the major thrust of the tasfcs performed by the staff 
. . aimed at the training settions. This is true of the development 
staff as well as those persons with administrative responsibilities. 



vTrrengmicnfi and Scheduling: 



The field coordinator , because of his liaison duties between 
the consulting teachers ard the staff, ts responsible for the over- 
all arrangements. He maintains a file on the school calendars of 
the districts who have consulting teachers. Early in the summer 
he develops a preliminary yearly schedule for the training sessions 
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along with alternative dates. These are submitted to the consult- 
ing teachers for their reaction during the summer. Prior to the 
Hrst training session in the fail, agreement is reached for the 
yearly schedule. Three two-day training sessions are held dur- 
ing the year. Typically they will be on a Thursday and Friday. 
Early confirmation of the schedule is extremely important be- 
cause so many decisions are dependent on the field sessions. 

For example, the production of materials must be geared so 
that they can be completed prior to the training sessions. 
Presentations need to be planned and substitute teachers must 
also be obtained locally for the days the consulting teachers 
are absent. 

Once the yearly schedule is set the preparation is restricted 
to the individual training sessions. Basically the coordinator’s 
rcle involves the following tasks: 

1. Corresponding with the employing superintendent and/or 
director of special education to alert them to the days 
the consulting teachers will be attending the training 
sessions in Iowa City. 

2. Corresponding with consulting teachers to alert them to 
the tentative agenda and to ascertain additional items 
for the agenda. 

3. Making arrangements with a motel for accommodations, 
meals, and meeting rooms. This task is time consuming 
and requires considerable correspondence. Using the 
same facility repeatedly has helped to reauce the<e tasks. 

Organisation of Program 

As soon as the topic for the materials to be developed and 
the iraini tg session dales hast been agreed upon, the basic 
dimensions of the program are also determined. Typically, two 
curriculum publications will be presented at each training 
session. The assistant director coordinates the program, and his 
responsibilities are of two types, one, coordinating the efforts 
of those who will give presentations; and two, carrying out 
specific tasks which he is responsible for during the training 
sessions. 

Coordination of hvpvm. 

Well in advance of the regular training session the formal 
of the training session beg ns to take shape. The curriculum 
publication topics are known and the materials are in the 
process of being completed. The consulting teacher reports, 
as well at the coordinator’s repot ts, are available for review. 
Consequently, it h possible to identify the specific areas in 
which consulting teachers feel they need help. Thus, sufficient 
information H available on which to make decisions regarding 
special presentations which should be included in the program 



of the training session and on the remainder of activities includ- 
ing those items which are routine for each training session. This 
allows for a skeleton program to be developed well in advance 
of the training session. The assistant director formulates the 
skeleton draft in rough form and uses it a frarm of reference 
in overseeing planning for the training seision. For the most 
part, his role of coordinating the development of presentations 
for the program is limited to monitoring the progress of indi- 
viduals who have been delegated this responsibility. 

Specific Tasks: 




There are certain tasks, administrative in nature, which are 
routinely handled during the training session. The only advanced 
preparation required involves the dissemination of forms and/or 
having the appropriate material available during the training 
session, These include the following: 

1. Distributing the expense account forms to consulting 
teachers. 

2. Corresponding with consulting teachers regarding their 
need for materials (i.e M stamps, invitations, letterhead 
stationery, etc.). 

3. Preparing revised mailing lists of participating teachers 
and confirming these with the consulting teachers during 
the training session. 

4. Making arrangements for the distribution of question- 
naires or special tasks that consulting teachets will be 
asked to carry out following the training session. 



Preparation of Presentations 



Because the curriculum publications developed by SECDC 
are designed to be disseminated through the field sessions by 
consulting teachers, the development staff is continually alert 
during the writing process for ideas whkh will make the training 
session presentations meaningful. The person assigned major 
responsibility for developing a particular document also makes 
the presentation at the training session, As previously mentioned, 
the presentation of the material is not intended to be a blueprint 
whkh the consulting teacher will follow in her field session. The 
intent is to provide meaningful information on the material and 
to encourage innovative ptv sentations on the part of the consult- 
ing teachers. Consequently, no set pattern is adhered to by the 
SECDC staff in their presentations. 

Basically, the presentation on the SECDC material will vary 
greatly. There will, however, be certain common elements: 



1 . An overview of the materials, by purpose, sequence, and 
application to the classroom. 
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2. A variety of media will be used (i.c., charts, overhead 
projectors, slides, etc.). 

3. Some group participation will be designed to involve the 
consulting teachers. 

4. Resource mateial will be identified and/or displayed. 

5. The presentation will be presented not described. In 
other words, a staff member will not say “this is how 

it could be dor e “ Uc will actually conduct the presenta- 
tion. 

6. The presentation will include informal as well as formal 
techniques. Tfey will not be all one a the other. 

7. If there are hi jh-risk aspects of the material, reference 
will be nude to these areas. This generally occurs when it 
appears that t le consulting teacher might generalize too 
much from p;tl of the content. 

8. If there are certain resources available locally which 
should be use i in the field sessions, these will be mention- 
ed. 

The advantage of having the presentation made by the per- 
son who was responsible for its development is that this person 
is most knowledgerble of its contents. It also allows a consult- 
ing teacher to iden'ify the person with the mateiiah. The dis- 
advantage is that tl e staff member frequently assumes too 
much on the part c f the consulting teacher. Often they need 
mote information har» is presented to them by the SECPC staff 
member. 

Because a specid attempt is made to use a variety of media 
and to alter the ptrsentations by the StXDC staff members 
the consulting rea< hers are subtly exposed to a number of dif- 
ferent methods wikh they may later utilize in presenting 
materials at their I eld session. The indirect approach is taken 
rather than presenting the consulting teachers with an outline 
of how the materials ought to be presented during their field 
session It has bee 1 tl* experience of the SI CIX 1 staff that 
consulting teacher * w ill utilize those techniques employed by 
the SLCDC naff v hkh tend to meet their own style. By not 
having a prepared outline available to them, they do not feel 
obligated to try l< cheques which they have not had success 
with before. There is no stress placed on the consulting teachers 
to replicate the si fie of Otose members of the SECDC staff pre- 
sentations at the izaining sessions. 

J he presentat >m generally run about an hour to an hour 
and a half. This r. followed by a discussion involving the consult- 
ing teachers. Dur ng recent training sessions assignment* hive 
been given to the cot suiting teachers during the discussion 
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period. The assignments generally aTe designed to require the 
consulting teachers to review the material in depth, and to 
consider its application to the classroom as well as to how' they 
might present it in their field sessions. An additional discussion 
period is conducted following their completion of the home- 
work. 




Special presentations generally include topics related to 
specific skills needed by the consulting teachers in the ir field 
sessions or topics of a general informational nature. For example, 
a resource person was brought into one training session to make 
a presentation on the use of audiovisual aids when presenting 
information to groups, This person geared Id’s lecture and demon- 
stration to the types of aids that a consulting teacher might use 
in her field session. Informational topics might relate to cur- 
riculum topics being undertaken at othet universities, new activities 
being sponsored by the State Department of Public Instruction, 
or new plans and activities regarding SFCDC seivices. 

The intent of the special presentations is to provide the 
consulting teacher with information above and beyond what 
is planned for the field sessions. The special presentations 
represent in-service training for the consulting teach MS. One 
such presentation is generally planned for each training session. 
Lxcept in the case of information regarding SLCDC services, 
the consulting teachers are not expected to convey the infor- 
mation from these special presentations through their field 
sessions. The content is primarily designed foT their persona) 
benefit. 



77ir m/ofnw/r/i seemed to enevurage 
participation and j t>ontaneity. 7 he 
structure of the program wvt formal 
enough tc promote efficient i/sc of 
time . 



Typical Training Session Program 

The organisation of the program. a< well as the selection of 
activities to be included, are carefully considered. The success 
of each training session is extremely important to the consult- 
ing teacher model Fach training session is designed to accomplish 
the following: 

1. Allow fot maximum interaction between staff and consult- 
ing teachers. 

2 . Provide free time h>r socialization among consulting 
teachcis. 

,V Offer consulting teachers sufficient information to conduct 
their field sessions. 

4. Obtain feedback from consulting teachers on the opera- 
tion of their field sessions. 



Although the organization of the program is kept flexiole, 
a detailed program is prepared and distributed at the beginning 
of the session Space is provided foe notes on the program. This 
procedure is included to assist consulting teachers in recording 
pertinent aspects of t f ie session. 



A typical two-day training session will be organized as follows: 



DAY ONE 



Opening Session 


Introduction of observers. 
Announcements. 

Review of scheduled esents. 


SECDC Materials 
Presentation 


Presentation by SECDC staff 
member. 

General discussion on materials. 


LUNCH 


Typically a group lunch it 
scheduled. 


Special Presentation 


Presentation by guest speakers or 
by SECDC staff. 


Feedback Session 


Chaired by coordinator, a “show 
and tel)'* format with maximum 
involvement of consulting teachers. 


Adjournment by 4:00p.m. 


Evenings are free except for an 
occasional assignment regarding 
SECDC material. 



DAY TWO 



Opening Session 


Clarification of previous day's 
activities. 


Second SECDC Materials 
Presentatbn 


Presentation by SECDC staff 
member. 

General discussion. 
Follow-up on assignment, 


Administrate Details 


Fxpense accounts. 

Mailing lists. 

Requests for materials. 
Schedule of field sessions. 


Future Publieatkms 


Brief discussion on publications 
to be developed in the future. 
Solicit ideas from consulting 
teacher*. 


Jtrrfew Videotape t of 
Field Sessions 


A compilation of excerpts from 
tapes of f,«!d sessions is shoim. 
Each excerpt is reacted to by 
consulting teachers and staff. 
This H an effects technique for 
stimulating discussion. 



Special Activities 



If any survey* arc to be conducted 
or special reports disseminated 
through the field sessions, they will 
be discussed at this time. 



The presentations and discussions arc 
i ahiablc. The tna tcriats alone would be 
good, but the discussion is good for the 
soul 



Feedback end Fvahiation 

of Session This session Isbasical'y unstructured. 

The consulting teachers are encouraged 
to comment on any aspects of the 
project. An attempt is atso made to 
evaluate the training session and to 
identify areasof concern on the par I 
of the consulting teachers. 

Adjournment Sufficient time is allotted for indi- 

vidual or small group conferences 
involving consulting teachers and 
staff members. 



Immediately following the training session, the staff reviews 
the proceedings. This may involve discussion on the overall 
session, review of videotapes, or a focus on one particular aspect 
of the session. The objective is to evaluate the effectiveness of 
the session with an aim toward improving the next one. Since 
preparation for training sessions is ongoing, the findings are 
easily implemented in the plans for the next training session. 
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CHAPTER V 



SPECIAL ACTIVITIES 

In addition to the major in-service training thrust of the 
consulting teacher model, a number of related activities have 
been generated by SECDC. While each has been somewhat 
independent, collectively they represent an attempt to suppV 
ment the in-service training aspects of the model. For the 
most part, the activities discussed in this section renecl attempts 
to provide assistance to the classroom teacher through additional 
help or through the resolution of problems they encounter. In 
some cases, what began as a short-term project has become an 
integral part of the overall SECDC project, and continues in 
operation. 




Held testing the Yethivt materials has 
been an excellent experience for cur 
tcachert 



Field Testing 

During the second year of SECDC, plans for field testing 
curriculum materials for the mentally retarded were initiated. 
Present efforts are restricted to two types of field testing 
activities: 

1 . Field testing of materials developed by SECDC ; 

2, Field testing of materials developed by agencies other 
than SECDC (presently such activities are limited to the 
Yeshiva University project). 

In order to accommodate the logistics involved in coordinating 
a system of field testing, a structure within SECDC has been 
established. The structure places the responsibility for coordina- 
tion on SECDC, but also mikes maximum use of local resources. 
In order to assure continuity in the field testing activities, a 
contract (See Appendix E) has been developed and contractutai 
agreements hive been formalized with loci! districts. The contract 
asks the district to specify the number and type of classes they 
would mike available for such research and also requires that a 
contact person be named locally. 

The field testing advisors are persons, who, in general, have 
been consulting teachers. These persons receive in-depth orienta- 
tion to the materials being field tested. The teachers doing the 
testing will direct their questions to the field testing advisors, 
who wiU answer the questions or correspond with the Assistsnt 
Director of SECDC. The same procedures are employed for 
field testing of SECDC materials as w*ll as the Yeshtva School 
Learnir^Cxirrkuhim. The orientation of field testing advisors 
tikes place in conjunction with the training session for consult- 
ing teachers. Separate meetings ate held during the training 
session for the field testing advisors. 
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FIGURE 2 



FIELD TESTING MATERIAL 




Regional Meetings for Administrators 

Initially, administrators were discouraged from participating 
in the field sessions. This decision was made in order to keep 
the focus on the classroom teacher. However, it soon became 
apparent that many of the problems encountered by teachers 
related to their administrators. In some cases, neither the direc- 
tor of special education nor the building principal were very 
knowledgeable of curriculum for the mentally retarded. In 
other cases there were problems in acquiring needed materials. 
Still other problems related to policies on placement of children 
in special classes. With the development of SECDC there was 
the additional difficulty of communicating the objectives and 

, f # , , . r organization of the SECDC program. 

Now that we are getting this kind of 

IS In Panning stages, directors and consultants of the 

trative understanding, r j ..... . .... . . , 

mentally retarded were included; however, building principals 

were not directly consulted. In general, the SECDC staff had 
relied on the local directors of special education to keep build- 
ing principals and superintendents informed. The only direct 
contact building principals had with SECDC was through their 
teachers or via Newsletter. 

Early in the field sessions, it became obvious that teachers 
were concerned that their building principals needed more 
information on special education in general, and SECDC in 
particular. In response to this expression the field sessions 
were opened to principals, and two series of workshops were 
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held throughout the state for administrators. Thirteen sessions 
were conducted by the SECDC staff. The emphasis was on the 
SECDC materials plus related curriculum practices. The In- 
structional Materials Center at the University of Kansas pro- 
vided an exhibit of materials for the sessions. The sessions 
I feel the administrators who attended our were two parts. The first included presentations; the second 
sessions gained a great deal - as well as was unstructured and geared to concerns of the administrators 
made some very excellent contributions. in attendance. The administrators who attended displayed 

considerable interest and participated well. The major prob- 
lem was that the participants varied considerably. Some were 
superintendents, principals, curriculum supervisors, and di- 
rectors of special education. This presented planning prob- 
lems. Future attempts at this activity will involve the structur- 
ing of programs specifically for building principals. Much of 
the feedback from consulting teachers and from question- 
naires supports the need for more in-service training for 
principals on curriculum for the mentally retarded. Those 
principals who are fortunate to have a consulting teacher 
selected from their building felt that they were of considerable 
help in the area of curriculum. However, the vast majority of 
principals did not have access to consulting teachers. How- 
ever, building principals as a group do have responsibility for 
administering special classes for the mentally retarded. 

Newsletter 



SFCDC 

NEWS . f 



As a means of communicating with the broad spectrum of 
persons interested in special education, a quarterly Newsletter 
was published by SECDC (See Appendix F). The mailing list 
includes superintendents, principals, teachers, and other special 
education personnel in Iowa. Persons and agencies outside of 
Iowa who have indicated an interest in SECDC are also included 
on the mailing list. The general purpose of the Newsletter is to 
keep people aware of current SECDC activities. Since the SECDC 
staff is not personally involved in the field sessions, the News- 
letter is one method of acquainting people in the field with the 
individuals participating on the staff. It is also used as a source 
to announce state meetings and special events. There is no other 
Iowa newsletter that provides this service for all special edu- 
cation personnel. 



The organization of the Newsletter is the responsibility of 
the editor. News items are prepared by staff members and sub- 
mitted to him. Pictures of field and training sessions are generally 
included as well as pictures of special events. The size of the 
Newsletter has restricted the amount of information which can 
be disseminated through it. While there are no plans to increase 
its size to journal proportions* there would be value in enlarging 
it to accommodate more information from the field. It potential- 
Appreciation expressed for Newsletter. co u!d ^ ecorrie a teacher newsletter rather than a SECDC news- 

letter. There would be considerable merit to this procedure, in 
that the teachers themselves could control the content and per- 
form the news collecting functions. SECDC could merely pro- 
vide the editing and printing services. 
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Videotaping 



I don't recall that ar.y questions were asked. 
As you wiL note from the videotape, this 
group feels pretty secure in the methods 
and techniques they are using. 




It was a great help for me to have the 
tape of Phyllis' presentation at the train - 
ing session. I found there would have 
been much left unsaid - had I not had 
the tape for ready reference. / again 
want to express my appreciation to all 
who helped me out when / needed it. 



The use of videotaping evolved out of a concern for exposing 
consulting teachers to the techniques employed by other con- 
sulting teachers. Time and di* ance prohibits consulting teach- 
ers from attending each other s session. It was also felt that 
much could be gained if they could observe themselves. During 
the third year of the project* arrangements were made with the 
Media Center of the Joint County System to provide video- 
taping services to SECDC. They had the equipment and the 
technical skill. Representative field sessions were taped each 
month as well as all training sessions. The tapes were used by 
the SECDC staff for evaluation and public relation purposes. 
They were also used during the training sessions as a means of 
illustrating various ways that consulting teachers conducted 
their field sessions. 

An additional use of the videotape proved to be very help- 
ful. This was the use of training sessions tapes for orienting 
consulting teachers who were absent from the training sessions. 
The coordinator w<~ old take the tapes to the consulting teacher 
and the presentations of the SECDC materials could be shown 
to her. Thus, even though she was unable to attend, she still 
received the same information. 

As an on-going method of evaluation, videotaping proved to 
be effective. However, the same results can be obtained with 
considerably less taping. Samples of three or four field sessions 
provide ample sampling for illustration purposes. The same 
generalization applies to monitoring the Held sessions. The 
staff is able to maintain awareness of the general performance 
of the consulting teachers by a few selected sessions coupled 
with the observations of the coordinators. Taping of all train- 
ing sessions, however, is of value. The training session tapes 
have a number of uses in addition to evaluation and orientation 
of absentee consulting teachers. They can be used in college 
classes and also as a means of alerting administrators to the 
types of activities which take place during training sessions. 

The special presentations which are taped during the training 
sessions often have value as in-service training programs. 

Drive-in Conferences 

A state-wide one-day drive-in conference on curriculum for 
the mentally retarded was sponsored by SECDC. This was not 
in place of field sessions, rather, it was an experiment to test the 
interest of educators in this type of professional meeting. Two 
hundred and fifty persons attended the conference. They were 
charged a registration fee sufficient to cover the cost of a meal 
and the room rental. 



The program included presentations by guest lecturers, as 
well as presentations by teachers from the field. During the 
conference instructional films and Instructional Materials 



What a year ! One of the best / have 
experienced. Thank you. 




Center displays were demonstrated, and special education di- 
rectors held a meeting of their own. The evaluations were very 
favorable, with the general consensus being that the conference 
should become an annual event. Future conferences will main- 
tain a balance in the program between guest speakers and pro- 
grams developed by personnel in the field. The geogra >hic 
factors may necessitate the holding of two regional conferences 
or extending the conference to two days. 

General administrators as well as special education personnel 
were invited. The reaction from both groups was very positive. 
The interaction between the two groups in a situation where a 
topic for concern is curriculum for the mentally retarded may 
foster better communication between the two groups. It is 
hoped that such conferences in the future can be designed to 
appeal equally to principals as well as to special educators. 

Consulting Teachers* Recognition Dinner 

An annual recognition dinner is held to honor the consult- 
ing teachers who have served that year and to introduce the new 
group. The dinners have been held in conjunction with training 
sessions and as part of the drive-in conference. The program in- 
cludes presentations by the State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction and the Dean of the College of Education. The 
emphasis is ICO per cent on the contributions of the consulting 
teachers. Framed award certificates (See Appendix C) are 
presented to each consulting teacher. In an attempt to institution 
alize the position of consulting teacher, the same style of 
certificate is used each year. They are professionally designed 
and include the SECDC seal, as well as seals from The Uni- 
versity of Iowa and the Iowa State Department of Public Educa- 
tion. 

While the award in itself is not extraordinary, it does 
acknowledge their efforts, and represents an awareness of 
their service. The awards can be displayed and serve as a 
reminder to others that they have served in the capacity of a 
consulting teacher. This in itself places them in a position not 
held by many teachers. In the three years that SECDC has 
been operating, only forty teachers have served as consulting 
teachers. This is less than 5 per cent of the total number of 
special classes in Iowa. They, in essence, become a member of 
a select group of teachers which is well known throughout the 
state. 



In-Service Training Films 

In an attempt to provide a resource for in-service training for 
persons other than special class teachers who are interested in 
the education of the mentally ret ar Jed , SECDC has become in- 
volved in the production of in-service training films. Presently, 
five films are in the process of being developed, each dealing 
with an aspect of curriculum development. The intent is to 
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produce films which can be used independently of the SECDC 
model for in-service training purposes. They can be used with 
administrators, regular classroom teachers, or with special 
education teachers in addition to the jn-service training they 
receive from the SECDC field sessions. The films currently 
represent an attempt to experiment with differei t techniques 
for producing in-service training films. The major concern is 
to produce a product which conveys information and which 
can be produced within limited financial resources. The films 
which have been completed are as follows: 

Developing Experience Charts 
WVi minutes, color, animated. 

Broadens the definition of the experience chart’s role in 
teaching mentally retarded children, and suggests some ways 
in which charts can be programmed for more relevance to 
the total learning experience. 



Guideline for the Development of Life Experience Units For 
Use With Mentally Retarded Children. 

Black and white, a film in two parts (total time: 39 minutes) 
Part I - Preliminary Steps 
Part II - Lesson Plans 

How to get the most out of unit teaching. Outlines a 
systematic, step-by-step approach which teachers can use 
to build scope, relevance, and continuity into their individually 
developed units. 




Inductive Teaching for the Mentally Retarded 
30 minutes, black and white. 

Illustrates with classroom examples a set of questioning 
approaches ai.d readiness activities which the teacher can 
use to help her retarded students develop their independent 
reasoning ability. Made in conjunction with Yeshiva Uni- 
versity. 

Developing Ins true tioml Objectives 
10 minutes, color, animated. 

Shows through examples the steps involved in composing 
instructional objectives. Discusses the relationship of in- 
structional goals to curriculum development, and illustrates 
how those goals can be cast as useful tools for planning, 
teaching, and evaluating. 

So You Want a Better Teacher? 

15 minutes, color, animated. 

SECDC’s model of in-service training for teachers of the 
mentally retarded. An overview of the SECDC in-service 
training system with a focus on the leadership role of the 
consulting teacher. Illustrates the nature of SECDC’s inter- 
agency involvement, and documents the SECDC dissemina- 
tion system from production to training session to field 
session. The film begins with a recognition of the problems 
faced by special class teachers, works toward an nnder- 
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standing of the responsibilities of the consulting teacher, 
and concludes with an inside view of the SECDC system at 
work. 
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CHAPTER VI 



ORGANIZATIONAL MODEL FOR OPERATIONS AND CONTINUATION 

Representatives of educators from the classroom to the uni- 
versity play a role in making the SECDC model an operational 
service. The organization’s plan is based on the premise that 
efficient involvement of educational agencies results from 
matching expectations with the logical function of agencies, 
and through well-defined roles. To ask an agency to develop 
materials w len, historically, its function has been one of 
regulation or supervision, or to place coordination responsi- 
bility on an agency which views its function as one of research 
or training, is presumptuous. It also breeds mediocrity. An 
agency might well carry out the foreign assignment, but not 
without difficulty. On the other hand, if a role can be defined 
for an agency which is within its domain of operation and for 
which it is equipped, the agency is more likely to enter the co- 
operation venture and effectively carry out its new assignment. 

Closely related to the principle of role and function in 
terms of agency involvement was the belief that investment 
results in commitment. If the long range objective - establish- 
ing the model as an operational service beyond the demonstra- 
tion grant period - was to be achieved, participants of co- 
operating agencies would have to demonstrate sincere commit- 
ment. The investment of each agency in terms of finance, 
staff, and other resources increased each year of the project. 

AG19CI BOLSS 
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SECDC’s staff was comprised almost entirely of part-time 
personnel. The coordinator, although full-time, also assumed 
other duties with the State Department. One curriculum 
specialist was employed full-time during the last year. The 
It is encouraging to know that there is selection of staff members was also guided by an attempt to 

a concern at the state level for good match sk 11 and talent with the task to be accomplished. The 

teaching materials for our youngsters. large res(iurce 0 f skilled persons available in a university setting 

made it possible to employ persons on a short-term basis for 
specific t isks. This approach was used rather than maintain- 
ing a full time cadre of three or four persons to fulfill all of 
the tasks which were inherent in the project. 

Administrative Organization 

During the demonstration period the roles of agencies, as 
well as tl e administrative structure, were modified. The 
emphasis was on developing the most workable structure. 

While th* influence of personalities on administrative structure 
and the participating agencies cannot be overlooked, the stmc- 
ture which L involved is more contingent on an understanding 
of roles than on relationships or personalities. 



FIGURE 4 

iUOMISTMim STFOCTURM 
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The IMC aroused a lot of interest. 



O 

ERIC 



Although the involvement of each agency in the SECDC 
model was narrowly defined , the focus of activity and responsi- 
bility centered at The University of Iowa. This was, in part, 
due to the funding of the demonstration grant, and partially 
due to the importance of the development function to the 
model during the early stages of the project. The amc unt of 
liaison contact between and among agencies was dependent on 
the particular role of the agency in the project. The funding 
and monitoring procedures of the U.S.O.E. necessitates syste- 
matic contact, but not active involvement. The local participa- 
tion was primarily through the consulting teachers who were 
extensively involved in the actual operation of the project. The 
resources of the University of Kansas Instructional Materials 
Center were utilized by the development staff. Their consulting 
service was integral to the establishment of a system of associate 
centers in Iowa. A major investment in liaison activities was re- 
quired in coordinating the efforts of the State Department, the 
University, and the Joint County System. This was greatly 
facilitated by assigning the coordinator to the State Depart- 
ment staff, and by establishing close working relations between 
the development staff and the printing staff of the Joint County 
System. 



Financial Support 

During Three Year Demonstration Phase 

The major financial contributors to the SECDC project during 
the three-year demonstration period were the U.S.O.E., the 
Iowa State Department of Public Instruction, and The Univer- 
sity of Iowa. While the contributions of each increased during 
the three-year period, the services were also greatly expanded. 
Because the project was initially conceived as an experimental 
service, the total project was supported from the budget result- 
ing from combined contributions. No function was absorbed 
by participating agencies. This means that the budget reflects 
the actual costs incurred in operating the project. However, 
during the continuation of the program beyond the grant 
period, many functions will be absorbed by existing staff mem- 
bers of cooperating agencies, and some services, e.g., film pro- 
duction will be discontinued. Consequently, the costs pro- 
jected for continuation will be considerably less. 

The grant period was from November 1 , 1966 through 
October 31, 1969. Thus, the project year follows this pattern 
ratherthan the school or calendar year. 

The total costs per year, plus the increased investment of 
major contributors to the project, is reflected in the following 
table: 



SI 



AGENCY FINANCIAL SUPPORT, DEMONSTRATION PERIOD 



Agency 


1966-67 


1967-68 


1968-69 


U.S. Office of Education 


67,952 


69,610 


107,700 


Dept, of Public Instruction 


1,500 


31,5l 0 


28,000 


University of Iowa* ** 


11,178 


13,775 


15,124 



* This is the amount available after indirect costs have been deducted. 

* ♦Facilities, equipment, and administrative costs. 



For the purpose of clarification, the budget for the third 
year ( 1 968-69) will be presented according to the percentage 
of funds allocated to the major functions. It should be noted 
that the budget for this particular year does include funds for 
activities which will not be included during the continuation. 
The last year is, however, most representative of the services 
planned for continuation as an ongoing service of the State 
Department. 



Figure 5 

COST ANALYSIS BY FUNCTION 
1968-69 % of Total Budget 
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Implementation of the SECDC Model 
as an On-Going Service Beyond 
the U.S.O.E. Grant Period 



The matching of tasks to be performed with agency roles 
continues to receive emphasis during the implemental : on phase 
following termination of grant funds. The primary change relates 
to the assignment of major administrative and financial responsi- 
In speaking for the State Department, / bili, y- Whereas the University assumed the administrative role 
would say that in-service training is a durin 8 ,he 8 ran < period - with the State and U.S.O.E. making 

logical function for us to invest in. ,he greatest financial investment - the State Department vill 

assume both roles in the implementation of the model as ai. on- 
going service. The experience gained through the three-year 
demonstration phase allowed for the agency roles to be refined, 
and for procedures to be established which ease the tasks of the 
various agencies in carrying out their responsibility. 



77ie division of labor by operations and 
development is a meaningful approach. 

Operations 



In analyzing the many activities inherent in the model, it is 
evident that two major categories of functions exist. They are 
operations and development. Within each category are tasks 
which can be undertaken by different agencies. For purposes 
of clarification the tasks in each category will be briefly outlined. 



General Administration 

Coordination of overall project. 
Scheduling of all sessions. 

Selection of topics. 

Employment of personnel. 

Contractual agreements. 

Conducting Training Sessions 

Schedule. 

Arrangements. 

Program. 

Field Testing. 

Printing Materials 

Final Typing. 

Printing. 

Mailing. 

Coordination of Field Sessions 
Scheduling. 

Corresponding with consulting teachers. 
Evaluating. 

Assisting consulting teachers. 
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Orientation of Administration 



Correspondence. 

Group Meetings. 

Liaison with directors organization 
Expansion of Service 

It seems to us tfiat the SFCDC model should Application of SECDC model to other personnel. 

be effective in other areas of education, ^ ^ mSl 

Special conferences. 

Development 

Development of Materials 

Research curriculum topics. 

Write materials. 

Coordinate development staff. 

Prepare for printing. 

Field Testing 

Select materials for testing. 

Agreement with district. 

Liaison with local district. 

Monitor testing. 

Evaluate results. 

Research 

Determine problems. 

Develop procedures. 

Arrangements for subject. 

Analysis. 

Relate results to development of materials. 

Participation in Training Session 

Organize program. 

Select participants. 

Prepare presentations on SECDC materials. 

Curriculum Consultation To State Department 

Assist on curriculum projects. 

Advise on programming. 

Assist in institutes. 

Two additional functions permeate both categories. They in- 
volve financial support and the decision-making process on the 
nature of materials to be developed as input into the field ses- 
sions. The financial support will be the responsibility of the 
Stale Depart me nt; however, the decision-making process will be 
shared with a policy board. 
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Policy Board 



In contrast to tiie role of the previous advisory board, this 
board (See Appendix B) will have responsibility for the major 
policy decisions It will establish policies regarding the services 
to be provided, as well as to determine the type of contractual 
agreements with related agencies which will be necessary to 
carry out the agreed upon services. The policy board will be 
comprised of the following: 

I. The State Superintendent of the State Department of 
Public Instruction. 

At administrators of local programs, u* 2 State Director of Social Education. 

feel wc etto make a contribution to the 

policy decisions o/SECDC. 3 Dean, College of Education, University of Iowa 

4. Chairman, Division of Special Education, University of 
Iowa. 

$. Representative of the Iowa Association of Special Edu- 
cation Directors. 



Asna murvert 
comtmtc* nos 
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Although the same basic agencies remain involved, the major 
responsibilities now focus on the State Department. Two con- 
tractual agreements have been entered into by the State Depart- 
ment. One is with the Joint County System for the printing and 
dissemination of the curriculum materials. The other is with The 
University of Iowa for the development of materials. The agree- 
ment with the University is for the development of materials in 
a form ready for printing. The University, using the support 
fui.ds provided through the contractual agreement, will employ 
a development staff. The responsibility for developing the 
materials for printing and delivery to the Joint County System 
will be assigned to the University. 



The experience gained from the three')’ ear 
experiment tfage should sufficiently equip 
us to assume responsibilities for the m iston 
and development of set vice which will be 
necessary • to continue the program 



The Stale Department will coordinate the in*ervice aspect 
of the model in much the same fashion as discussed in the 
previous chapter. The only changes in the model will relate 
to administrative tasks. The service will remain the same and 
the model, in essence, will be unchanged. 



Financial support protected for the first year of continuation: 



The general administrative tasks wiil be assumed by existing 
stiff members of the State Department o? Public instruction. 
Instead of employing a specific person to coordinate the field 
sessions, this responsibility will be assigned to consultants 
presently on the staff. With the shift of major administrative 
responsibilities to the State Department, the need for administra- 
tive personnel is reduced at the University, Many of the tasks 
related to the SECDC project in the future will not appear as 
line items on the budget. In general the assumption of the 
tasks by the State Department is justified because they relate 
so closely to already defined services of the State Department. 
The result is that the total operating costs for establishing the 
SECDC mc^el as an on-going service are greatly reduced. 



// won Id be difficult to cur pointing costs 
unless wx reduce the number of publications 
do ebped pet year. 



The extra funds required to support the model are dependent 
primarily on the type of input used in the field sessions. If cur- 
riculum material developed specifically for teachers attending the 
field session continues to be the input, then the development and 
printing costs will remain the same. In the future, should the in- 
put be in the form of material available on the commercial market, 
then the development costs wo ild be eliminated as well as the 
pt IMing cost. The major costs would then be for the purchase of 
materials. It may be that discussion topics or information could 
be the input. Under such an approach the costs of development 
and printing would be completely eliminated. 



The question of cost directly relates to the type of input. 
The number of teachers served has m nimal influence on the 
costs if you are serving five hundred or more teachers. 



PROJECTED COSTS DURING FIRST TEAR OF CONTINUATION 



AS A STATE DEPARTMENT SERVICE 




Possible Modification! In the SEC DC Model 



Might SECDC be e electing houte, on t 
ttitenide bests - * distribution center 
foe meteriel thet could be teechet mode 
end used on s hen besis - units, etef 



A number of alternative approaches can be taken in imple- 
menting the SECDC model. The reliance on special class teach- 
ets as a main element in the model means that the model can 
operate on a local, regional, or state level. The type and number 
of agencies involved in operating the model can vaty considerably. 
tXiring the demonstration phase the University played the key 
role. In the establishment of the model as an on-going service, 
the State Department of Public Instruction wll be assuming 
the major responsibility. However, a member of the Special 
Education Instructional Materials Centers Network could just 
as easily assume the major role in the implementation of the 
SECDC model in any particular state. 
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The major considerations in modifying the model relate to 
the nature of the materials which will serve as input and the 
capabilities of available agencies to carry out the various func- 
tions. States interested in implementing the SECDC model 
should first identify the agencies which would most likely play 
a role in the program. The task then becomes >ne of matching 
the functions which must be carried out with the capabilities 
of the selected agencies. 



We are interested In exploring the possibility 
of using the SECDC model in our state. 
Would it be possible to obtain a copy of 
your original grant application ? 



The SECDC model is not restricted to teachers nor is it re- 
s.ricted to in-serrice training. For example, the population could 
be building principals, psychologists, speech therapists, or regu- 
lar classroom teachers. The major factor is that the persons serv- 
ing as in-service educators be peers of the population group for 
whom the in-service program is aimed. For example, if the in- 
service training model is being applied tobuflding principals, 
then instead of a consulting teacher you have a consulting 
principal. The other elements of the model would apply regard- 
less of the population. The model could also be utilized in an 
institutional setting to provide in-service training for ward at- 
tendants, aids, or recreation workers. 



While the model appears to be most applicable on a state- 
wide basis or in population centers where there are a large 
number of teachers to be served, the principles inherent in the 
model could be applied in a local situation with as few as 50 
or 60 teachers f nvolved. The model is basically designed (o 
involve a large number of teachers in in service training through 
an approach which requires a small basic staff. This is accomp- 
lished by making use of consulting teachers as the in-service 
educators. 



The model also has the potential for retrieving information 
in contrast to dissemination through in-service training. For 
example, consulting teachers could be trained to gatht r data 
W\y n ot modify the SECDC model for use from teachers attending their field sessions. They then couM 
wffh speech therapists t retrieve the necessary data and submit ft back to the central 

staff. There are many modifications whk h can be made of the 
SECDC model 



tn replicating the model it is important to point out that 
whCe the structure is simple in design there are several principles 
which wtre employed and are very bask to the model. To 
ignore these principles is to ignore what may be the significant 
aspect of the mode). 

The following principles provided the base from which the 
decisions wtre made relative to designing the model 



1 . That teachers are capable of assuming leadership roles in 
developing their own in-service training systems. 

2. That there should be a broad base of agency involvement. 
However, agencies should be asked to contribute only in 
the areas where they ate best equipped to participate. 



3. That teachers should not be asked to carry out the routine 
administrate tasks essential to sustaining a comprehensive 
in-service training program. 

4. That the subject matter of in-service training should focus 
on those concerns most relevant to the instructional tasks 
of teachers. 

5. That participation should be voluntary. Rewards for 
participation should be inhetent in the system. 

6. Thrt status should be given to in-service training. Stai . s 
is reflected in the investment made in the program, the 
value on it by administrators, and the degree to which 
the teacher's participation is made convenient. 

7. That the financial support should be shared by all levels 
of educational agencies. 
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APPENDIX A 

ORGANIZATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE 
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Announcement Letter to Directors of Special Education 
Announcement Letter to Local Superintendents 
Letter Requesting Consulting Teacher Nominees 
Letter to Selected Consulting Teachers 
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GENERAL ANNOUNCEMENT LETTER TO IOWA EDUCATORS 



Dear Colleague: 

A major concern of administrators Involved In the development of 
special education services for the mentally retarded relates to the 
Instructional programs Implemented In special classes. Teachers 
trained In special education are scarce; thus, teachers with less 
than the desired amount of special training are often recruited. 

The problem then becomes one of providing these teachers appropriate 
in-service training experiences to enhance their capabilities as 
teachers of the mentally retarded. Because most districts do not 
have enough special class teachers to warrant an extensive invest* 
ment In in-service training, we of tan fall short In giving the 
special class teacher the necessary support* A grant has been 
awarded by the U.S. Office of Education for the establishment of 
a Special Education Curriculum Development Center on the University 
of Iowa campus. 

The purpose of the Center will he to develop instructional 
materials for use in special classet for the mentally retarded and 
to conduct In-service training sessions for teachers in the field, 
the objective is to assist special (lass teachers in coping with 
instructional problems encountered in teaching the mentally re- 
tarded. Enclosed is a summary containing specific information 
regarding procedures and operational practices. If we are to 
achieve our objective of assisting the special class teacher, your 
cooperation and support will be essential. Only through the par- 
ticipation of your teachers can we help them through this service. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT LETTER TO DIRECTOR OF SPECIAL EDUCATION 



During the orientation meeting for directors of special education 
sponsored by the Iowa State Department of Public Instruction, a pro* 
posed state-wide in-service education program for teachers of the 
mentally retarded was presented. At that time an application for 
funding had been submitted to the U.S. Office of Education under 
Title III of Pi -88- 164 . We are pleased to announce that a grant 
has been awarded to the University of Iowa for implementation of 
this project, effective November 1, 1966. A Special Education 
Oirriculum Development Center is in the process of being established 
in the College of Education at the University of Iowa. The purpose 
of the Center will be to assist special class teachers through in- 
service training in the areas of methods and materials applicable 
to the education of the mentally retarded. 

Historically, superintendents and directors of special education 
have encountered considerable difficulty in recruiting trained special 
education teachers. Thus, in many cases, teachers with less than the 
desired amount of training have been employed. While they may develop 
and become effective special class teachers, their progress in the 
classroom will be greatly enhanced if they are aware of appropriate 
materials and have insight into methods which are effective with the 
mentally retarded. Aware of this need for providing special class 
teachers in-service training experiences and disseminating to them 
materials and ideas on curriculum, representatives of the Iowa State 
Department of Public Instruction and the College of Education have 
cooperatively planned an approach to this problem. In designing 
the activities to be included in the program, it is the concern of 
the persons involved that the project be teacher-centered and that 
maximum use be made of the ideas provided by teachers in the field. 

It is also felt that the program should have continuity in that the 
in-service training aspects of the program should be provided in a 
series and, if possible, scheduled monthly. 
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Wlth these concerns as a base, the program as reflected in the 
following outline has been developed and is in the process of being 
implemented through the newly established Special Education Curticulum 
Development Center: 

I. Organizational Structure 

The project will be referred to as the Special Education 
Curriculum Development Center. It will be housed in the 
College of Education on the University of Iowa campus. 

The Center staff will include a half-time director, full- 
time coordinator, one full-time professional staff member, 
and three one-half time staff members. The coordinator 
will serve on the staff of the Iowa State Department of 
Public Instruction and will be responsible for coordinating 
the in-service training aspects of the program. The Center 
staff will be responsible for the production and research 
of materials. 

II, Operational Program (Initially, the program will focus on 

teachers of the educable mentally retarded at the elementary 
and Junior high levels.) 

A. All special class teachers will be surveyed to determine 
priority needs for in-service training. 

B. Materials and methods relative to expressed needs 
will be researched and/or developed for use in the 
in-service education activities. 

C. Twenty master teachers from different areas of the 
state will be selected to conduct in-service training 
sessions in their geographic areas. Materials and 
in-service training manuals will be prepared for the 
master teachers by the Center staff. Training sessions 
for master teachers will also be conducted at the 
Center in advance of the scheduled sessions for special 
class teachers. 

D. All teachers of the educable mentally retarded at the 
elementary and junior high levels will be invited to 
participate in the local sessions. Ultimately, master 
teachers will conduct one session monthly in their 
geographic areas. 

E. Periodically, supplemental materials will be prepared 
and disseminated by the Center staff. 
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F. Special workshops for general administrators, special 
education supervisors, and ancillary service personnel 
will be conducted depending upon demand. 

III. Finances 

The grant covers costs relative to the production of materials, 
supplies, and salaries of staff. In addition to the Center 
staff, stipends will be paid to those persons selected to 
serve as master teachers. They will also be reimbursed for 
their travel expenses. Since the master teachers will be 
participating In training sessions on the University of Iowa 
campus, substitute teachers will be required. The cost of 
the substitute teacher's salary will be reimbursed 100% 
through the special education reimbursement program admlnl- 
stered by the State Department of Public Instruction. You 
will receive additional Information regarding procedures 
at a later date. 

Project funds are not available for expenses Incurred by special 
class teachers while participating In the In-service training sessions 
locally. However, In scheduling the sessions, attention will be given 
to minimising the travel Involved, While many of the sessions at the 
local level will be held during after-school hours, It may be necessary 
at times to utilise school time for the ln-servlce training sessions. 

It Is hoped that administrators will consider the experience of sig- 
nificant value to provide release time so that their teacher can 
participate. 

In sutmary, the program Is service oriented and the focus Is on 
the needs of special class teachers. The results of the project, of 
course, will be most beneficial to those teachers who participate, 
Hopefully, In the future the project will provide general admini- 
strators and directors of special education direction and assistance 
In program development for the mentally retarded. If the project Is 
successful In providing the teacher meaningful support in her teaching 
efforts, considerable progress should be made In the Improvement of 
Instruction for the mentally retarded. 

Similar letters are being sent to sponsoring superintendents and 
special class teachers. We encourage you to visit with your admini- 
strators and teachers regarding this program. Remember that the 
emphasis Is on assisting the teacher In the field, thus only through 
their participation can our objective be met. 

Sincerely, 



Edward L. Meyen 
Acting Director 
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ANNOUNCEMENT LETTER TO LOCAL SUPERINTENDENTS 



The purpose of this letter is to acquaint you with the Special 
Education Curriculum Development Center which is being established 
in the College of Education at the University of Iowa. For a number 
of years the lack of in-service training opportunities for special 
class teachers of the mentally retarded has been a major concern of 
local administrators. The services of the Center will be aimed at 
assisting special class teachers through in-service training in the 
areas of methods and materials applicable to the education of the 
mentally retarded. 

Historically, superintendents and directors of special education 
have encountered considerable difficulty in recruiting trained 
special education teachers. Thus, in many cases, teachers with less 
than the desired amount of training have been employed. While they 
may develop and become effective special class teachers, their 
progress in the classroom will be greatly enhanced if they are 
aware of appropriate materials and have insight into methods which 
are effective with the mentally retarded. Aware of this need for 
providing special class teachers in- service training experiences 
and disseminating to them materials and ideas on curriculum, repre- 
sentatives of the Iowa State Department of Public Instruction and 
the College of Education have cooperatively planned an approach to 
this proglem. In designing the activities to be included in the 
program, it is the concern of the persons involved that the projc 
be teacher- centered and that maximum use be made of the ideas 
provided by teachers in the field. It is also felt that the progr 
shoiT ** have continuity in that the in-service training aspects of 
the program should be provided in a series and, if possible, sche 
monthly . 
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With these concerns as a base, the program as reflected in the 
following outline has been developed and is in the process of being 
implemented through the newly established Special Education Curriculum 
Development Center: 

I. Organizational Structure 

The project will be referred to as the Special Education 
Curriculum Development Center. It will be housed in the 
College of Education on the University of Iowa campus. 

The Center staff will include a half-time director, full- 
time coordinator, one full-time professional staff member, 
and three one-half time staff members. The coordinator 
will serve on the staff of the Iowa State Department of 
Public Instruction and will be responsible for coordinating 
the in-service training aspects of the program. The Center 
staff will be responsible for the production and research 
of materials. 

II. Operational Program (Initially, the program will focus on 

teachers of the educable mentally retarded at the elementary 
and junior high levels.) 

A . All special class teachers will be surveyed to determine 
priority needs for in-service training. 

B. Materials and methods relative to expressed needs 
will be researched and/or developed for use in the 
in-service education activities. 

C. Twenty master teachers from different areas of the 
state will be selected to conduct in-service training 
sessions in their geographic areas. Materials and 
in-service training manuals will be prepared for the 
master teachers by the Center staff. Training sessions 
for master teachers will also be conducted at the 
Center in advance of the scheduled sessions for special 
class teachers. 

D. All teachers of the educable mentally retarded at the 
elementary and junior high levels will be invited to 
participate in the local sessions. Ultimately, master 
teachers will conduct one session monthly in their 
geographic areas. 

E. Periodically, supplemental materials will be prepared 
and disseminated by the Center staff. 
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F. Special workshops for general administrators, special 
education supervisors, and ancillary service personnel 
will be conducted depending upon demand. 

III. Finances 

The grant covers costs relative to the production of materials, 
supplies, and salaries of staff. In addition to the Center 
staff, stipends will be paid to those persons selected to 
serve as master teachers. They will also be reimbursed for 
their travel expenses. Since the master teachers will be 
participating in training sessions on the University of Iowa 
campus, substitute teachers will be required. The cost of 
the substitute teacher’s salary will be reimbursed 100% 
through the special education reimbursement program admini- 
stered by the State Department of Public Instruction. You 
will receive additional information regarding procedures 
at a later date. 

Project funds are not available for expenses incurred by special 
class teachers while participating in the in-service training sessions 
locally. However, in scheduling the sessions, attention will be given 
to minimizing the travel involved. While many of the sessions at the 
local level will be held during after-school hours, it may be necessary 
at times to utilize school time for the in-service training sessions. 

It is hoped that administrators will consider the experience of sig- 
nificant value to provide release time so that their teacher can 
participate • 

In summary, the program is service oriented and the focus is on 
the needs of special class teachers. The results of the project, of 
course, will be most beneficial to those teachers who participate. 
Hopefully, in the future the project will provide general admini- 
strators and directors of special education direction and assistance 
in program development for the mentally retarded. If the project is 
successful in providing the teacher meaningful support in her teaching 
efforts, considerable progress should be made in the improvement of 
instruction for the mentally retarded. 

Similar letters are being sent to sponsoring superintendents and 
special class teachers. We encourage you to visit with your admini- 
strators and teachers regarding this program. Remember that the 
emphasis is on assisting the teacher in the field, thus only through 
their participation can our objective be met. 

Sincerely, 
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Edward L. Meyen 
Acting Director 



LETTER REQUESTING CONSULTING TEACHER NOMINEES 



The Special Education Curriculum Development Center has progressed 
to the stage where we are now prepared to select 1T Master Teachers 11 as 
in-service educators. In the letter to you dated November 21, 1966, 
the organization of the Special Education Curriculum Development 
Center and the master teacher concept were outlined. We are now ask- 
ing you as a special education administrator in the field to suggest 
candidates whom you feel can serve in such a capacity. 

The role of the ''Master Teacher 11 is estremely important to the 
success of the program. While she will not be responsible for develop- 
ing materials, she will be the person who conducts the in-service 
training sessions locally. We plan to assist her through the pre- 
paration of materials, manuals of direction, and training sessions; 
however she must be capable of conducting successful meetings for 
her colleagues at the local level. This means we are looking for a 
person who possesses leadership abilities as well as one who is an 
effective teacher. She need not be the best teacher in your program. 

There are many attributes a ’'Master Teacher" should have. On the 
enclosed sheet you will find a compilation of the attributes suggested 
by directors of special education and consultants for the mentally 
retarded in the state. We suggest you review these, however, we 
specifically draw your attention to the following: 

1. Ability to relate to people. 

2. Ability to conduct group meetings. 

3. Organization ability. 

4. Ability to assimilate information--accept new ideas 
and methods . 

5. Be an effective teacher. 

6. Be acceptable to her colleagues. 

7. She must hold Endorsement 35. 
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Once t\ e Master Teachers are selected, we will stress the need for 
cooperation, etc., through our correspondence with all participating 
teachers. Of course, a major consideration will be that the teacher 
be in a position to attend the brief training sessions at the Special 
Education Curriculum Development Center in Iowa City. 

Our tentative plans for the selection of Master Teachers is to 
solicit recommendations from directors of special education, State 
Department consultants, and faculty members of teacher training 
institutions. Once the nominations have been received, personal 
contact will be made with the person making the nominations and with 
the candidate. It should be noted that the Master Teachers selected 
this year will probably also serve next year. However, we would like 
to rotate each year so that over a period of years other teachers 
will be given an opportunity to develop their leadership skills and 
to increase their competencies and knowledge as a special class teacher. 
We feel through providing the training sessions and experiences for 
Master Teachers that ultimately those teachers who have had this 
experience will be able to continue supplementing the In-service 
training and provide consultative services at the local level. 

Please complete the enclosed form on your nominee. We hope that 
you can narrow your nomination down to one person. However, if you 
would like to nominate two, please do so. It may be that presently 
you feel that you do not have a teacher on your staff who is ready for 
this type of experience thus you may wish to withhold your nomination 
for another year. If this is the case, please notify us accordingly 
so that we will not be waiting for your nomination before we begin the 
selection process. 

We thank you for this cooperation and look forward to receiving 
your nomination. We recognize that from time to time we will be mak- 
ing impositions on you by requesting information and hope that you 
join us in our enthusiasm for the project. The project should re- 
sult in meaningful experiences for the teachers, and improved instruc- 
tion for Iowa*s mentally handicapped children. 

Sincerely, 



Edward L. Meyen 
Acting Director 
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LETTER TO SELECTED CONSULTING TEACHERS 



Dear 



Congratulations! You have been selected to serve as a Consulting 
Teacher for the statewide in-service training project being initiated 
by the Special Education Curriculum Development Center. Your selec- 
tion is a sincere compliment to you and your school district. You 
will be interested in knowing that only twenty teachers in the state 
have been selected to participate as Consulting Teachers. 

With this honor goes considerable responsibility for the success 
of the project. Our basic objective is to disseminate ideas and 
materials to special class teachers through monthly in-service train- 
ing sessions at the local level. The Consulting Teacher will conduct 
the local sessions and will participate in training sessions at the 
Special Education Curriculum Development Center on the University of 
Iowa Campus. You will be reimbursed for your expenses in addition 
to receiving a stipend of $25.00 per day while attending the training 
sessions at the University. A $50.00 honorarium will be paid to you 
for conducting each local training session. The honorarium for the 
local sessions covers the time spent preparing your presentation. 

Our plans are to conduct two training sessions at the University 
of Iowa this spring. The first will be March 9 and 10, 1967 and the 
second will be held in April. The Consulting Teachers will then 
return to their home areas and conduct a similar session of approxi- 
mately two hours in length. This means that you will make two trips 
to Iowa City this spring and conduct two local training sessions in 
your home area. The Consulting Teachers selected this spring will 
also serve during the 1967-68 school year. We have conferred with 
your Director of Special Education who has in turn visited with your 
employing Superintendent. Feel free to visit with them before return- 
ing the enclosed acceptance form. If you have additional questions or 
concerns, please contact me accordingly. 
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This project is somewhat of an innovation of in-service training, 
however, it offers an opportunity to make a real contribution to the 
development of special education services for the mentally retarded in 
the State of Iowa. Hopefully, you share our enthusiasm and confidence 
in this project. We of course would be remiss if we did not acknow- 
ledge cooperative efforts of teachers like yourself can this project 
be successful, 

A form is enclosed on which you can indicate your willingness to 
participate. Upon return of this form you will receive more specific 
information regarding your geographic area, the number of teachers 
involved, and detailed information on the first training session 
scheduled for March 9 and 10, 1967. I should mention that the first 
session at the University will begin on Thursday at noon, 

I look forward to receiving your response* 

Sincerely, 



Enel , 



Edward L. Meyen 
Acting Director 
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PLEASE RETURN IMMEDIATELY 



I accept the appointment as Consulting 
Teacher with the Special Education 
Curriculum Development Center. 

I will not be able to accept the appoint 
ment as a Consulting Teacher. 

Name 

Preferred Mailing Address 



Date 
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APPENDIX B 
PERSONNEL 

Project Staff 

Consulting Teacher Roster 
SECDC Advisory Board 
SECDC Policy Board For Continuation 
Project Area Map 
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SPECIAL EDUCATION CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT CENTER STAFF 



The staffing pattern of SECDC capitalized on the availability of 
persons with talent required for project activities. The major compli- 
ment of the working force was on part-time short-term appointments 
Much of the development work was carried out during the summer '?hen 
teachers were available and free to work on the staff in Iowa City, 
While this type of an approach to staffing a production project such 
as SECDC presents certain administrative demands it allows for the 
matching of persons with particular skills to specific tasks. The 
coordination of the staff was enhanced by the absence of turn over 
among the central staff members. 



Central Staff 
Edward L, Meyen, Director 
Sigurd B, Walden, Assistant Director 
Munroe Shintani, Coordinator 
Phyllis Carter, Curriculum Specialist 

Part-Time Development Pet 



Patricia Adams, Curriculum Specialist 
Dan Burns, Media Specialist 
Michael D f Asto, Editorial Assistant 
Keith Doellinger, Media Specialist 
LeRoy Mitchell, Graphic Artist 
Susan Moran, Curriculum Specialist 
Mary LaVay Netsell, Curriculum 

Spec ialist 

James Stehbens, Research Assistant 
Linda Vande Garde, Curriculum 

Specialist 



Nov. 


1966 




Nov, 


1969 


Sept 


1967 


- 


Nov. 


1969 


Nov. 


1966 


- 


Aug. 


1969 


Nov. 


1966 


- 


Apr. 


1969 


onnel 


Feb. 


1967 


- 


Dec . 


1967 


Jan. 


1969 


- 


Nov. 


1969 


Sept 


1968 


- 


Aug. 


1969 


Sept 


1967 


- 


Feb. 


1969 


Nov. 


1968 


- 


Aug. 


1969 


June 


1969 


- 


Nov. 


1969 


Jan. 


1969 


- 


June 


1969 


Nov. 


196C 


- 


Aug. 


1967 


June 


1968 


- 


Sept 


1969 



Summer Development Personnel 
1968 



1967 

Marilyn Chandler 
Robert LaConto 
Sally Vitteteaux 
Mary Ward 



F, Corydon Crooks 
Billy Tilley 
Frank Vitro 
Judy Walden 



1969 

F, Corydon Crooks 
Alan Frank 
Carol Horton 
Katherine Levi 
Nancy Walden 
Gordon White 



Secretarial Staff 



Carol Baumstone 


Feb. 


1967 


- Aug. 


1967 


Dawn Billings 


Feb. 


1967 


- June 


1967 


Ann Josten 


June 


1968 


- Aug. 


1969 


Janice Mansfield 


July 


1967 


- June 


1968 


Nancy Schmidt 


Apr. 


1967 


- Sept 


1967 


Eleanor Simpson 


July 


1969 


- Nov. 


1969 


Ruby Steinhiliber 


Sept 


1967 


- Nov. 


1969 


Shirley Sterner 


Sept 


1967 


- Nov. 


1969 


Carment Wynveen 


Nov. 


1966 


- Sept 


1967 



CONSULTING TEACHERS 



Bernadine Carlen 
Winnie Carlson 
Yvonne Chadek 
Pearl Cords 
^Evelyn Davison 
*Zola Garnass 
Charlene Hamilton 



Mary Curly 
Evelyn Davison 
Fran Dempster 
Alberta Ekhoim 
Zola Garnass 
Margaret Grassley 
Mary Hickey 



Virginia Anderson 
Regina Artley 
Deone Bachelor 
Letitia Busbee 
Fran Dempster 
Alberta Ekhoim 
Margaret Grassley 



1 966 - 1967 
and 

1967 - 1968 



Nancy Kurth 
James Lyons 
Ann Mackey 
*Eva Macklin 
Joan Mouw 
lone Perry 



1968 - 1969 



Sylvia Hogan 
Eva Macklin 
Dorris Martin 
Ann Pressler 
Avis Scott 
Gladys Temple 



1969 - 1970 



Mary Hart 
Sylvia Hogan 
Pearl Justmann 
Dorris Martin 
Anne Ridenour 
Avis Scott 



Julia Richardson 
Mary Jean Sweet 
^Gladys Temple 
*A. Carol Tiller 
*Mary Ward 
Ruth Wood 
Dorothy Ziegler 



Agnes Terry 
A. Carol Tiller 
Toni Van Cleve 
Elizabeth Vogel 
Mary Ward 

At Maurine Waugh tal 
Dorothy Weatherly 



Colleen Sehr 
Don Shaw 
Agnes Terry 
Toni Van Cleve 
Sally Vitteteaux 
Elizabeth Vogel 
Dorothy Weatherly 



* Consulting Teacher throughout the duration of the Project 



SEC DC ADVISORY BOARD 



1966 - 1969 



Louis F. Brown, Ph.D, (Chairman) 
Associate Professor 
University of Iowa 



Richard E. Fischer 
Director of Special Education 
Iowa State Department of 
Public Instruction 



Robert Gibson, Ph#D. 

Director of Special Education 
Polk County Board of Education 



Drexel D. Lange 
Associate Superintendent 
Iowa State Department of 
Public Instruction 



Ira. Larson 

Assistant Superintendent 
Joint County System of Cedar, 
Linn, Johnson, and Washington 
Counties 



SEC DC POLICY BOARD 



Continuation Beginning 
November 1969 



State Superintendent 

Iowa State Department of Public Instruction 



State Director of Special Education 

Iowa State Department of Public Instruction 



Dean 

College of Education 
University of Iowa 



Chairman 

Division of Special Education 
University of Iowa 



Representative 

Iowa Director of Special Education Associations 
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APPENDIX C 
TEACHER AWARDS 

Consulting Teacher Award 
Participating Teacher Award 
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Special Education Curriculum Development Center 
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APPENDIX D 

SAMPLE FIELD SESSION MATERIALS 

Schedule For One Series of Field Sessions 

Two Invitations From Consulting Teachers to Partici- 
pating Teachers 

SECDC Registration Form 

SECDC Attendance Form 

Consulting Teacher Order Form 

Consulting Teacher Training Session Reservation 

Consulting Teacher Evaluation Report 

Coordinator Evaluation Report 
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Special Education Curriculum Development Center 



Schedule for Workshop I Fall 1967 



Area 


Date 


Place 


Time 


I 


3-30 


West Union-County Board of Education 


4:30 


II 


5-1 


Mason City - Hoover School 


4:00 


III 




To Areas IV and V 




IV 


4-11 


Sheldon 


4:00 


V 


4-5 


Ft. Dodge - Riverview 


4:00 




4-6 


Pocahontas - Special Education Bldg. 


4:30 




4-12 


Humbolt - County Board of Education 


4:30 


VI 


4-12 


Marshalltown - Fisher 


7:00 


VII 


4-10 


Waterloo - Board of Education (Town) 


4:00 




4-12 


Waterloo - Board of Education (Rural) 


4:00 


VIII 


3-21 


Dubuque - Board of Education 


3:30 


IX 


3-30 


Davenport - Taylor 


4:00 




4-6 


Pleasant Valley 


4:00 


X 


3-28 


Cedar Rapids - Roosevelt (Rural) 


4:00 




4-5 


Cedar Rapids - Roosevelt (City) 


4:00 




4-11 


Iowa City - Memorial Union 


4:00 


XI 


4-4 


Des Moines and Rural - County Board of Ed. 


5:30 




4-5 


Ames - High School 


7:00 


XII 


4-10 


Sioux City - Board of Education 


4:00 


xni 


4-5 


Council Bluffs • Board of Education 


4:30 


XIV 


4-11 


Clarlnda - Junior High Building 


4:00 


XV 


4-6 


Ottumwa * Fairviev 


4:00 


XVI 


4-10 


Burlington * Hope Haven 


4:00 
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INVITATION FROM CONSULTING TEACHERS TO PARTICIPATING TEACHERS 



» 



Dear Colleague: 

As consulting teacher for Area , I an happy to announce 

that SECDC will be continued this year. You are Invited to attend 
the first session which will be held at 



on 



Six meetings have been planned for this year. The SECDC staff 
has promised us curriculum materials at each of these sessions. 

They have been preparing materials as requested by special educa* 
tlon teachers. 

Last year's mailing addresses are being used In some cases. If 
you have moved and are In a different area, check with your Director 
of Special Education to see when and where these sessions will be 
held. 



If there are any new teachers In your area, kindly notify them 
about this meetlng--or better yet, bring them along. 

I am looking forward to seeing you at our first meeting. 

Sincerely, 



Consulting Teacher 



INVITATION FROM CONSULTING TEACHERS TO PARTICIPATING TEACHERS 



SPECIAL EDUCATION CURRICULUM 
DEVELOPMENT CENTER 



Dear Colleague: 

Arrangements for another SECDC 
In-service field session have been 
made, It will be held at: 



(place, time, date) 

The program will last about one 
hour and forty* five minutes, 

I am looking forward to seeing 
you again. 

Sincerely, 



Consulting Teacher 

P.S.: 
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SECDC REGISTRATION 






Area Consulting Teacher 

Name (Miss Mrs. Mr,) 

Social Security number 



Mailing Address 



Zip 



Date 



School District 

Level you teach TMR; EMR: Pri,, Int., Jr, Hi, Sr. Hi (circle one) 

Position (if other than teacher) 

Where did you teach last year? 

Did you attend SECOC session last year? 

Remarks 



(a must) 



ATTENDANCE 



AREA 



DATE 



SECDC FIELD SESSION 



Teacher’s Name_ 



Last 



First 



Home Address 



Place of Meeting (city)_ 
Remarks ^ _ 



Consulting Teacher’s Name^ 
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Date 



TO: 

SEC DC 

W305 East Kali 

Iowa City, Iowa 52240 

Please send me the following: 

Ifrimber 

Attendance Cards 

_ Travel Vouchers (made in duplicate) 

Stamps (our9 are perforated) 

Invitation Cards to Teachers 

Evaluation Forms 

Stationery 

_____ ____ Envelopes 

Other : 



Remarks: 



Name 

Address 
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Conference April 19, 20, 21, 1967 

Lodging 

3 nights - April 18, 19, 20 

2 nights - April 19, 20 

4 nights - April 18, 19, 20, 21 

3 nights - April 19, 20, 21 

0 nights; will commute each day to Iowa City. 

______ Other; describe night you need lodging 



Roommate Preference 
__ __ Single 

______ Double Share with 

No preference 



(name) 



Meals 

Meal preference on Friday, April 21, 1967 Fish __ __ _ 

Meat 

Travel 

_____ Arriving In Iowa City by automobile and will be coming with 

(name) 

_____ Arriving by air or train* (Circle) 

Approximate time of arrival In Iowa City Time 

Pate 



SPECIAL EDUCATION CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT CENTER 
Consulting Teacher Evaluation Report 

Name A r e a Da t e ; 

Attendance Length of Meeting 

Preparation : 

Did you have sufficient time to prepare for your workshop? 

Yes No 

If no, what changes need to be made to allow you additional time? 



Did you experience any difficulty in preparing your presentation? 

Yes No 

If yes, what kinds of problems were encountered and how can 
the SECDC staff help you avoid these problems in the future? 



Would additional media materials be of help to you in your presenta- 
tion? 

Yes No 

If yes, what kind, e,g., overlays, tapes, etc,? 
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- 2 - 



Teacher Responses : 

Teacher interest in workshop topic. 



Participation in discussion. 



Teacher appraisal of material* 



Very interested - the 
majority felt the topic 
was important to the 
education of the EMR. 

Interested but not en- 
thusiastic. 

Not interested - the 
majority of teachers did 
not feel that the topic 
was important to the 
education of the EMR. 

Excellent participation. 
Many questions and com- 
ments. No problem in 
getting discussion started. 

Good participation-some 
voluntary questions how- 
ever, most discussion 
was in response to ques- 
tions from the consult- 
ing teacher. 

p Limited participation. 

No voluntary discussion. 

Very worthwhile-appro- 
priate content and good 
teaching ideas. 

Good - usable but room 
for improvement. 

_ Less than adequate - of 
limited value to the 
teacher. 



Over-all Evaluation: 

How would you rate this workshop in comparison to others you 
have conducted? Better As good as Not an good as 

How would your rate this workshop in comparison to your expecta- 
tions of a good session? 

Better As good as Not as good as 
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- 3 - 



Feedback: 

What kinds of questions were presented by the teachers during 
the discussion period? 



Notes to SECDC Staff (include any suggestions or comments)* 



Date of next meeting: 
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EVALUATION OF CONSULTING TEACHER AND WORKSHOP 
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Evaluation: FACILITIES 12345 PRESENTATION 12345 RAPPORT 12345 

ORGANISATION .2345 KNOWLEDGE OF MATERIAL 12345 LEAD DISCUSSION 12345 TOTAL 12345 



APPENDIX E 
AGENCY AGREEMENTS 

Field Testing Contract With Local Districts 

Reimbursement From For Consulting Teacher Sub- 
stitutes 

Request For Barrier Credit Notice 

Attendance Notification Letter to Superintendents 

Contractual Agreement Between Iowa State Depart' 
ment of Public Instruction and The Joint County 
System of Cedar, Johnson, Linn, and Washington 
Counties Regarding Printing Service. 
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SPECIAL EDUCATION CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT CENTER 
East Hall, University of Iowa 
Iowa City, Iowa 52240 



Field Testing Center Agreement 

The District hereby agrees to serve as a 

Field Testing Center for the evaluation of curriculum materials designed 
fo.c use with the mentally retarded. All materials will be made avail- 
able to the cooperating district at no cost. The cooperating district 
reserves the right to limit the number of participating classes. 

Superintendent 

Signature 

Director of Special Education 

Signature 

Special Education Curriculum 

Development Center Signature 

Person to whom correspondence regarding field testing activities should 

be mailed 

Name ' Title 



Address 

List the number of classes from which participating classes could be 
selected: 



Primary Classes Intermediate Classes Jr. High Classes Sr. High Clasres 



467P-357SE 



State of Iowa 

DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 
Paul F. Johnston, Superintendent 
Des Moints 50309 

SPECIAL PROGRAM CLAIM WORKSHEET 

County Nunber County Name 

District Number District Name 

SPECIAL PROGRAM - In-Service Training 

Sponsoring District or County Board 

Name of Consulting Teacher 

Area Served_ 

Dates attended training sessions -- or set up workshops: 



Substitutes pay per day 

Number of days hired 

Cost of Substitute 
Cost of PICA 
Cose of IPERS 
Total Cost* 



♦Transfer Total Cost to Total Cost Line of Part IV of SE-Claim Form 
Date Submitted: By: 
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To: Consulting Teachers 

From: S. B. Walden 

Date: March, 1969 

Subject: Attendance at SGCDC Meetings 



Many of the teachers, for various reasons, would like to have us 
notify their superintendents or some other school official that they 
attended the in-service meetings that you held during the 1968-69 
school year. 

Give the teachers who wish to have this reported one of these 
sheets. Have them complete the lower part and return it to us. Please 
do not clip off the bottom part. Mail this whole sheet.) 

We will need your name as consulting teacher because all the at- 
tendance records are filed under your name. We will verify the number 
of sessions that the teachers indicate they attended. If there is a 
discrepancy, we will contant you. 

There were six sessions during the 1968-69 school year. 



Date: 



SECDC: 

Would you kindly notify 

NAME TITLE 



SCHOOL DISTRICT ADDRESS ZIP 

the number cf times I attended the SECDC in-service meetings during 
the 1968-69 school year. 

I attended sessions. (This will be verified.) 



TEACHER'S NAME 



ADDRESS 



CONSULTING TEACHER 



ATTENDANCE NOTIFICATION LETTER TO SUPERINTENDENTS 



May 15, 1969 



Dear 



Your special education teacher 

attended in-service workshop sessions which were organized and 

supervised by the Special Education Curriculum Development Center 
during the 1968-69 school year. This is an in-service training 
project which is jointly sponsored by the Iowa State Department of 
Public Instruction and the University of Iowa. Its purpose is to 
contribute to the education of mentally retarded students by up- 
grading the skills of Special Education teachers in Iowa. 

All special education teachers are invited to attend voluntarily. 
The sessions are usually held after school. 

Some districts are giving barrier credit for attendance at these 
sessions. This is the reason for this report. 

The SECDC staff is already in the process of developing new 
materials for use in the in-service sessions planned for next year. 

We are hoping that your teacher will find it convenient and profit- 
able to attend these meetings again during 1969-70. 

Sincerely yours , 



Edward L. Meyen 
Director 



AN AGREEMENT BETWEEN THE IOWA STATE DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 
AND THE LINN COUNTY BOARD OF EDUCATION FOR THE PRODUCTION AND 
DISSEMINATION OF MATERIALS PREPARED BY THE 
SFECIAL EDUCATION CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT CENTER 
AT THE UNIVERSITY OF IOWA 



The Iowa State Department of Public Instruction hereby agrees to 
assume the responsibility for: 1) producing and disseminating materials 

prepared by the Special Education Curriculum Development Center at the 
University of Iowa, and 2) the acquisition of equipment essential to the 
operation of the Project. This agreement refers to the pilot project 
which has been approved by the Division of Speciil Education in accor- 
dance with Chapter 281.12.15 of the Iowa School Law and interpreted in 
the Departmental rules. The contracting agency will be the Linn County 
Board of Education. The funding year will be the 1967-68 fiscal year. 

An application for reimbursement, which shall not exceed $25,000, will 
be made by the Linn County Board of Education to the Iowa State Depart- 
ment for special education, according to special education reimbursement 
claim procedure. 

The Linn County Board of Education agrees to: 

1. reproduce instructional materials prepared by the Special 
Education curriculum Development Center staff. 

2. mail materials to special education teachers throughout 
the state. 

3. provide consultative services concerning the Project to the 
Special Education Curriculum Development Center staff. 

4. procure equipment needed by the Special Education Curriculum 
Development Center for the operation of the Project services. 

5. produce audio-visual aids for the Special Education 
Curriculum Development Center. 

The conditions of Agreement include the following terms: 

1. All requests for service by the Special Education Curriculum 
Development Center must be approved by the Center Director. 

2. The Center will assign a staff member as liaison representa- 
tive between the Center and the Linn County Board of Education 
office. 

3. An estimate on delivery of materials and a mailing schedule 
shall be provided by the Linn County Board of Education office 
for the Special Education Curriculum Development Center. 

4. The Director of the Division of Special Education at the Iowa 
State Department of Public Instruction will confer with the 
County Superintendent in June of 1968 regarding procedures 
for reimbursement. 
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APPENDIX F 

INFORMATIONAL PUBLICATIONS ON PROJECT 

Sample of Nevjslelter 

Sample of Descriptive Brochure 
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& b ‘Wi 



SECDC 



S J, 'fC t 



NEWS 




the use or ovtmw mjtam rw cussmcus for m wevtauv retarpep 



rhat’i th e iitle of SSCDC*e newest publication, with basic research dons by staf- 
fer Keith Doe 1 1 infer. The document aims to provide the special aloes teacher v Hth o 
basic hcv-to-do-it referenoe that Mill enable th** to utiui# this most versatile teach- 
ing technique. 



fl/TURE PUBLICATION* PEmOPIM APPROPRIATE SEAUPR* FOE THE NENTAUV RETARPEP 



M 



Phyllis Carter, SSCDC'e Curriculum Specialist, is hard at work on final drafts of 
a publication on ssatMork , The iocment will detail developmental steps in planning 
and writing effective eeatwork, and will establish some criteria to enable teachers 
to evaluate new and old eeatvork* Hany exarples are included in the domsnent. 

| cwiGts rw icw. my smTl 



SXCDC's media specialist, Keith Doellincer, hat decided to teach a University 
course in extension and devote mors tint to hit graduate studies . Mt'U miee hie wit, 
end hit excellent art work. Oood luck, Keith , end keep emiUngl 

Dan Bums is now assistina SECVC in the development of five short lecture/ fi In 
productions for in-ssrvios training. Den is a student film-maker at the University 
of leva, and production manager of Dyna Him, Inc* ft loom* to SECDC, Dm 1 / 



[ sux/ytsitm eccnwt tv Tmt-nsrivo 

The Currioulm Research end Development Center in Hental Retardation Center, 
located in Raw York City, is developing materials to fc* used in olassss for KHR* 
thirty five of cur Iowa teachers are fie Id- tee ting thit tottrial. 

Plans have been completed to produce segments of The Social Learning Curriculum, 9 
vhioh calls for materials at til levels* So far, three phases have been printed md 
are being field-tested all over the United States* About 4M olassss are inv^luMf. 

I WUtt mxs WAMWC COffttTIOW MCPC CtWTtt ] 

rt>« ftdtral ftsmt v\toh trevidt* |)» oajor *o*rot of fmd* foe SKtC trill b* 
UrmUatoi h tout * r of Hit. t*Hn* tM p**t tw» ***** tuff md th* AMoor, 
board hm invtiUd «mU»Ntli «*» In dtvatopin, i plm to wAi th* tparatU * » of 
StCOC m cyoia, Hrtio*. A prcpcoaX hat t**n fctimUUd vhUK umM itoorperau 
StCtC into M HrfUii of IS< /am tap I. of hilt* JWIiwHm. fit* tMiv*r*it* 

1 mU «nrt« to drttlep mUrial, ttl tht aMf/iiwtiw md fUU h««<m m th* 

K HWNi oMM*tf*Ho* mti b* tJM MMWiMUIt of M Sut* twvtnnl. tor* 
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Wt're hete to help improve the quality of Instruction for ill 
menUlly retarded itudenU, so we do it In obvious wiy i 

* SEC DCs o.|tr its cion depends upon competent classroom 
teachers. 

•SLCDC supplements available resource! foe lows curriculum 
development. 

# $ECDC emphuires development*! program! baaed on kam» 
ini experience! relevant to the need* of the menUBy retarded. 




Special EducatSoftCurrkulum Development Center 
Cotkfi of tdu'jbon- • test H*Jt 
TM L'fiKtnity of l«*l 
lowt Oty. low* J3340 




Supported to part W 
USOt hofecCN# * 311 ) 
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APPENDIX C 

SAMPLE MATERIALS FORMS 
Production Schedule 
Distribution Worksheet 

Letter of SECDC Materials Available to People Out- 
side the Project. 
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SPECIAL EDUCATION CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT CENTER 
The University of Iowa 
W 305 East Hall 
Iowa City, Iowa 52240 



Curriculum guides for teachers of mentally retarded pupils 
produced by SECDC are available as follows: 

Developing Appropin-ate Seatuork for the Mentally Retarded 

@ $ 2.00 

Improving Instruction for the Trainable Mentally Retarded 

0 $ 2.00 

Life Experience Starter Units HI 0 $2.00 

Life Experience Starter Units H2 0 $2.00 

Planning an Arithmetic Curriculum for the Eduoable Mentally 
Retarded 0 $2.00 

Reporting Pupil Progress in Special Classes for the Retarded 

0 $ 2.00 

Social Problem Fiction-- A Source of Help for Retarded Readers 

0 $ 2.00 

The Use of Overhead Projection in Classrooms for the Mentally 
Retarded 0 $2.00 

You may order the above from: 

Campus Stores 
The University of Iowa 
17 West College 
Iowa City, Iowa 52240 

Please make all checks payable to CAMPUS STORES. 

All SECDC materials can be borrowed free of charge from the 
Instructional Materials Center serving your area. 



S. 8. Walden 



